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AND NOW A LINEAR ACOUSTICAL 


CEILING 
UNPARALLELED 
IN STYLE. 


Make your next com- 

mercial interior a study in elegance. 

With Crossgate™. The new linear ceiling 
that has a style all its own. 

Each Crossgate ceil- 

ing panel is scored to simulate four 6” 
linear strips. These strips are cross-scored with 
a continuous pattern resulting in a deeply 
etched, dramatically distinctive visual that 
you won't find in conventional linear ceilings. 
Crossgate comes in 

2'x2' semiconcealed panels, square-cut 

on two sides for a graceful contemporary 
look. There are eight colors to choose 
from—four subtle earth tones and four bold 
accents that coordinate beautifully with 
today's finishes and furnishings. 

Add the performance 

features of fire retardance and acoustical 
efficiency, and you have an unparalleled 
linear ceiling for your next design. 

To learn more about 

our new Crossgate Ceiling, write 
Armstrong, Dept. 25NAJ, P.O. Box 3001, 
Lancaster, PA 17604. 
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Your explicit specifications. Elkays 
Whether you choose impeccable qualifications. and cost efficiency. 


a floor, wall, barrier- Plus impressive design 


free, or any of Elkay's many water cooler styles, you features like a multi-level, non-splash basin; 

can be assured of durability, simple lines and time- Flexi-Guard™ safety bubbler 

less design. So, it will be as attractive in years to and non-pressurized cooling tank. 

come as it is today. Whatever your plans call for, there’s a full line of 
And an Elkay water cooler is finely engineered to Elkay water coolers ready to do the job. 

meet today's requirements for energy conservation Elkay dependability. Reflected in everything we do. 
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For more water cooler information, please write: 
Elkay Manufacturing Co., 2222 Camden Court, Oak Brook, IL 60521. 
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Ahead of time and under budget... 


because steel was the choice for 
this parking facility. | 


The Municipal Airport in Birming- 
ham, Alabama needed to expand its 
four-level, reinforced concrete struc- 
ture. Four design concepts were inves- 
tigated in depth—including both steel 
and concrete construction, with the 
option of expanding either horizontally 
or vertically. 

The final choice—to expand verti- 
cally with steel—offered compelling 
advantages. 


To begin with, more parkir 
space. The relatively light weight of 
steel framing meant that three park- 
ing levels (rather than two) could be 
added, while maintaining the existing 
floor plan and meeting budget and 
aesthetic requirements. 

And steel offered major econo- 
mies. Erection was faster—the steel 
frame was completed in just 36 work- 
ing days! And while the original cost 


estimate was $6.2 million, the final 
cost was only $5.4 million—a remark- 
able saving largely due to the use of 
structural steel. 

The design of this parking struc- 
ture is unusual: a semi-circle, sur- 
rounding a circular tower of ramps 
with access to each floor. Gross area 
per floor is about 125,000 square feet. 

Steel beams are placed on radii 
6° apart, and span 65 feet between col- 


umns, which are placed on 4 cireular required. Owner: City of Birm 


Birmingha 


lines and are 3 stories high, eliminating This imaginative expansion is an- 
splices. Filler beams span between other example of the design flexibility σα 

the radial beams at approximately and economy of structural steel. For Birmingham 

8 feet on centers. The larger radial more information about the use of Gene ο... 

beams and columns are ASTM steel in this structure, contact a USS r: AESCO Steel, Inc. 

A572— Grade 50 steel, and the filler Construction Representative through secs ei Se κα... 
beams are A36. Total weight of the your nearest U.S. Steel sales office. Birmingham, Alabama. ` 
structural steel was 2300 tons. Classi- Or write for the USS building Report U it d St i St | 
fied as an open-deck parking structure, (ADUSS 27-7969-01) to P.O. Box 86 nited states otee 


no fireproofing for the steel was 1718), Pittsburgh, PA 152 
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Aug. 5-6: AIA Energy in Design: Tech- 
niques Workshop, Monterey, Calif. (Re- 
peat workshops Aug. 12-13, Hyannis, 
Mass.; Aug. 19-20, Lake Geneva, Wis.; 
Aug. 27-28, Knoxville, Tenn.) Contact: 
Brenda Henderson at Institute headquar- 
ters, (202) 626-7353. 

Aug. 5-6: Workshop on Renovation of 
Buildings, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Aug. 6-7: AIA Energy in Design: Process 
Workshop, Omaha. Contact: Brenda 
Henderson at Institute headquarters, 
(202) 626-7353. 

Aug. 6-15: 12th International Sculpture 
Conference, Oakland, Calif. Contact: In- 
ternational Sculpture Center, P.O. Box 
19709, Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Aug. 9-10: Workshop on Life Cycle Cost- 
ing for Building Systems, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Aug. 9-11: Window Energy Show, Las 
Vegas. Contact: Window Energy Show, 
350 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
55101. 

Aug. 10-13: Training Program on Revi- 
talizing Downtown: Understanding Real 
Estate Development, Austin. Contact: 
National Main Street Center, National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 

Aug. 15-19: Second International Com- 
puter Engineering Conference & Exhibi- 
tion, San Diego. Contact: The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 345 E. 
47th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Aug. 16-20: Course on Measurement of 
Building Firesafety, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

Aug. 17: Seminar on Project Manage- 
ment, Atlanta. (Repeat seminars Aug. 18, 
Boston; Aug. 19, Chicago; Aug. 20, Los 
Angeles.) Contact: PSMJ Seminars, 45 
Van Brunt Ave., Dedham, Mass. 02026. 
Aug. 24-27: Course on Decision Making 
for Construction Management, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1: Seventh National Passive 
Solar Conference & Exhibition, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Contact: American Section 
of the International Solar Energy Society, 
P.O. Box 1312, Boulder, Colo. 80306. 
Sept. 5-11: International Passive and Low 
Energy Alternatives '82 Seminar, Ber- 
muda. Contact: International PLEA 82, 
Box 248271, Coral Gables, Fla. 33124. 
Sept. 9: International Seminar on Earth 
Shelter, Bermuda. Contact: International 
PLEA 82, Box 248271, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 33124. 

Sept. 10-11: International Symposium on 
Architecture and Energy, Bermuda. Con- 
tact: International PLEA 82, Box 248271, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 33124. 

Sept. 13-15: International Passive and 
Low Energy Alternatives 82 Technical 
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Conference, Bermuda. Contact: Interna- 
tional PLEA 82, Box 248271, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 33124. 

Sept. 13-17: International Hospital De- 
sign Seminar on Interstitial Space, York, 
England. Contact: A. J. Fifer Associates 
Ltd., P.O. Box 9104, Ottawa Terminal, 
Ottawa, Canada K1G 3T8. 

Sept. 16-18: National Renewable Energy 
Technology Conference, Boston. Contact: 
Jordan College Energy Programs, 360 W. 
Pine St., Cedar Springs, Mich. 49319. 
Sept. 18: Solar Expo '82, Flint, Mich. 
Contact: Jordan College Energy Pro- 
grams, 360 W. Pine St., Cedar Springs, 
Mich. 49319. 

Oct. 14-24: Second Annual Solar Tour of 
France. Contact: Jordan College Energy 
Programs, 360 W. Pine St., Cedar Springs, 
Mich. 49319. 


LETTERS 


Pennsylvania Avenue Arch: I read with 
much amusement the blooper in your re- 
port of the U.S. Commission of Fine Arts' 
review of preliminary plans for an arch in 
Market Square on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
across from John Russell Pope's National 
Archives building (see May, page 10). 

In the piece you quote me as recom- 
mending that the design for the arch be 
more “clunky.” J can only assume that 
this was a typesetter's slip. The word that 
the transcript clearly shows I used, and 
was quoted in the Washington Post of 
Feb. 18, was “chunky.” Along with other 
members of the commission, I was trou- 
bled by the aspect ratio of the submitted 
design, which seemed attenuated and 
somewhat lacking in conviction. I was 
hoping for something of the “chunkiness,” 
the marvelous sense of confidence exuded 
by the Septimus Severus Arch in Rome, 
or in the Place du Carrousel, or any one 
of a number of marvelous arches in the 
tradition. 

The commission has not yet had a for- 
mal proposal on which to give an opinion. 
The arch idea is so far the only option 
that has been presented to us. It struck 
those members who were there for the 
presentation (Walter Netsch, FAIA, was 
unfortunately in the hospital) as an imagi- 
native and vitalizing scheme that would 
not only help focus the plaza as a place 
for people, but emphasize the axiality of 
the important corridor terminated by 
Robert Mills’ National Portrait Gallery 
facade to the north and Pope's archives 
building to the south. 

The diagonals in L’Enfant’s plan, while 
elegant on paper, often have the effect of 
disorienting the real-life person proceed- 
ing along them. He or she assumes that 
theirs is the true axis, and the orthogonal 
grid seems to impinge at inexplicable an- 
gles. What will help Pennsylvania Avenue 
carry off its diagonality will be cues to the 


orthogonal grid to which it is an excep- 
tion. The concept of some element help- 
ing to do this, and pinioning the rather 
amorphous place that L'Enfant had hoped 
would become the market focus for the 
new capital, presents a real challenge in 
urban-design terms. 
J. Carter Brown, Hon, AIA 
Chairman, Fine Arts Commission 


The ‘Dangers’ of Civil Defense: The Rea- 
gan Administration’s proposal to revive 
the national civil defense program is not 
simply a vast boondoggle but a dangerous 
act of war implying a Pentagon plan for a 
pre-emptive first strike against the U.S.S.R. 
Why do I make such an outrageous charge 
when we are told the plan “could save 

80 percent of the U.S. population in an 

all out nuclear war with the Soviet Union?” 
Although I am privy to no secrets, I have 
had experience in early fallout shelter 
studies. 

During the Eisenhower Administration 
I was working with Hal Wise and others 
on a central city plan for Tulsa financed 
by the city, county, and Tulsans Unlim- 
ited, a private group. Before we signed 
the contract, the Office of Civil Defense 
Mobilization noted that the data we were 
about to collect could be used for a fall- 
out shelter survey to which they would 
contribute a modest sum, which was ac- 
cepted. Some time later Hal Wise and I 
were informed that the Tulsa survey was 
one of three pilot studies, and since we 
had experience in Tulsa we might best 
handle a survey of Contra Costa County 
as an example of an evacuation area of 
the San Francisco Bay Region. 

We completed this study in six months 
and since it was a pilot study, published a 
report on our findings as well as on the 
details of our operation. In the process I 
learned enough about the bombs of that 
early time, the effects of fallout, and the 
pitiful inadequacy of potential shelter to 
dismiss the concept as nothing but an 
exercise to lull the restless natives into 
a false sense of security. Nevertheless 
I agreed to be a consultant on the subject 
to the Rand Corporation, although they 
never called on me except to attend a 
series of lectures. 

Eisenhower dropped the program, but 
shortly after President Kennedy men- 
tioned his interest as part of a speech, and 
after I had burned about 50 copies of 
our reports, I was beseiged by requests to 
participate in a revival of the program, 
and the Army Corps of Engineers asked 
me to manage a program covering Nevada, 
Arizona, and Southern California. I re- 
fused simply because I considered it a 

continued on page 10 


Correction: The photographs of the San 
Antonio Museum of Art on pages 48 and 
49 of the June issue are by Nick Wheeler. 


Mobil System Selected for its functional design 
sign: Heinz Wirth, 1971 and uncompromising attention to quality. 
f From the Kroin Series 


Installation: Pershing Park, Wash. DC of Park and Garden Furhiture. 
chitect: M. Paul Friedberg & Partners Produced from synthetic coated steel. 


in Architectural Complements Represented in: ; 
Story Street Boston, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
bridge, Massachusetts 02138 Miami, New York City, Philadelphia, 
she E 92-4000 San Francisco, Seattle, Washington DC 
ex 951 
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And not just banks. We can bring a 
new dimension to any building — any 
business. With MEROFORM®. The 
space frame with infinite design 


possibilities. 


give banks greater interest. 
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Here at The Bank of Tokyo Trust Com- For more ideas of interest, call or write 
pany, the architect filled a space with an  Unistrut Building Systems, Wayne, 
idea that started with MEROFORM. Mich. 48184. 


And that's one reason this is the kind 
À Meroform 
of bank people can really look up to. UNISTRU Systems | 
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WITH ALUCOBOND MATERIAL, 


YOU CAN SHOW AND TELL AND TELL AND TELL. 


When you design with ALUCOBOND® 
material, the result is a building you'll 


Also, there is little waste of mate- 
rial or man-hours at the job site. 


OW, SOME COLD HARD FACTS. 
ALUCOBOND material is made of 


be proud to show off and eager to talk Because ALUCOBOND material canbe two thin sheets of aluminum with a 


about. Because Consolidated Alumi- 


nums ALUCOBOND material has 
benefits worth repeating. 
MEETING EVEN MILE-HIGH 
EXPECTATIONS. 

When architect James Grant 
looked at ALUCOBOND material, 
he was attracted by its remark- 
able versatility. And he got to 
know it inside and out by using 
the material on both the interior 
and exterior surfaces of his One 
Denver Place. 

Look at the results. In its 
basic form, ALUCOBOND mate- 
ial is amazingly flat and virtu- 
ly eliminates the oil-canning 
problems that have troubled 
architects and designers for so 
long. Yet it can wrap around 
curves in sinuously graceful lines 
and accommodate mitered 
corners handsomely. 

This marvelous paradox 
results from the ease with which 
ALUCOBOND material can be 
formed. The material's form- 
ability gave the architect of One 
Denver Place design freedom in 
conforming to the building's 
contours. 

FLEXIBLE, LIGHT, AND 
TIGHT WITH YOUR MONEY. 

ALUCOBOND material's light 
weight and application flexibility 
combine for economical con- 
struction. Because each of these 
characteristics helps to reduce 
the number of man-hours 
needed to fabricate, deliver and 
apply the composite. 
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So significant is the light weight 
advantage of ALUCOBOND material 
that the builders of One Denver Place 
needed very little in the way of mate- 
rials handling equipment. and erected 
the shell at a rate of one floor per day. 


fabricated to the exact specifications 
of your job. 
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But most important of all, the sur- 
face of the material is aluminum and 
provides any building with the non- 
corrosive, cosmetic, and value advan- 
tages that make aluminum the first 
choice in building panels. 


thermoplastic core that has an 
exceptional bond strength. It can 


@ 


11960 Westline Industrial Drive 
St. Louis, Missouri 63141 


withstand environmental 
temperature changes of —55 
degrees to +175 degrees F 

ts performance on the tunnel 
test for flame spread, smoke 
density and fuel contribution 
was practically flawless and its 
strength to weight ratio is 
impressive. 

Best of all, you don't have 
to sacrifice choice for quality. 
ALUCOBOND material comes 
in six Standard painted colors 
and an unlimited spectrum of 
custom colors plus four hand- 
some anodized finishes. Thick- 
nesses of three, four and six 
millimeters are available in 
widths of four and five feet 
and lengths of up to twenty- 
eight feet. 

ALUCOBOND material has a 
list of benefits as long as the 
list of Satisfied architects, con- 
tractors and building owners 
who have used it. 

To find out more about this 
material, made exclusively by 
Consolidated Aluminum, or to 
get the name of your distribu- 
tor. call National Sales and Mar- 
keting Manager Carla Lane at 
(314) 851-2346. 

Then put ALUCOBOND 
material to work on your 
next project. And you'll have 
a great deal to show and 
tell too. 


CONSOLIDATED 
ALUMINUM 


One Denver Place, Denver, Colorado. Architects: ΚΤΜ. and Associates, Denver, Colorado; Abugov and Sunderland, Calgary. Canada. Distributor/Fabricator: RPS Architectural Systems. Sun Valley. California. 
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Practice from page 21 


Graves Wins Competition 
For Louisville Office Tower 


Michael Graves & Associates has won an 
invitational competition for the design of 
a corporate headquarters building for 
Humana Inc. in downtown Louisville, 
Ky. Graves' design is a 27-story rectangu- 
lar tower covering the entire site. The 
building's seven-story base, which con- 
tains Humana executive offices, is sur- 
rounded by a colonnade and open shop- 
ping arcade. The tower has a roof garden 
near the top and is capped with an arched 
penthouse. Cladding is marble and granite; 
much of the face is punctuated with 54- 
inch-square windows. 

Graves' firm was one of six finalists. 
The other five were Ulrich Franzen/K. 
Kroeger & Associates; Norman Foster 
Associates; Murphy/Jahn; Cesar Pelli & 
Associates; and Richard Meier & Asso- 
ciates. The Meier firm dropped out be- 
fore selection. 

The competition was conceived, con- 
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Humana models (clockwise from top left) 
by Michael Graves, Murphy/Jahn, Cesar 
Pelli & Associates, Norman Foster Asso- 
ciates, and Franzen/ Kroeger & Associates. 


ducted, and judged in-house by Humana, 
which owns and operates hospitals in the 
U.S., England, and Switzerland. James 
Walters, AIA, Humana vice president for 
design and construction, acted as profes- 
sional adviser for the company. Walters 
says Humana started with a list of some 
20 firms, from which 12 were selected for 
interviews. From these, six were chosen 
to provide “the best designs from firms 
we knew would approach it from very 
different ways,” according to Walters. 
Briefing materials provided to the com- 
petitors stated that the building “must, in 
the end, create excitement and capture 
the imagination of the public.” 

Judging was by Walters, a member of 
his staff, and Humana’s president and 
board chairman. Deliberation lasted six 
weeks, Walters says. “In the end, we tried 
to keep in mind that we were after a build- 
ing of architectural significance, some- 
thing to contribute to Louisville and to 
architecture in general.” 

Asked about Graves’ competition win- 
ning design for the Public Service Build- 
ing in Portland, Ore., Walters says it was 
an influence in selecting Graves only in 
that “it made us a little more comfortable 
with our choice.” 

Humana is to publish in September a 
catalog of all submission materials from 
the five finalists. A traveling exhibit to 
include the five models is also planned. 


New York Architects Organize, 
March Against Nuclear Arms 


During the same week in which the AIA 
convention passed the nuclear disarma- 
ment resolution proposed by the Califor- 
nia Council, New York area architects 
were active in Antinuclear Week, a series 
of events accompanying the United Na- 
tions Special Session on Nuclear Disarma- 
ment. The week’s climax was a World 
Peace March from the U.N. to Central 
Park on June 12, but it was preceded by 
several meetings of those planning con- 
tinuing support of the disarmament move- 
ment following the march and hoping for 
an eventual national coalition of such 
groups. 

On June 5 about 50 architects, plan- 
ners, landscape architects, and social 
scientists met in the context of a confer- 
ence on nuclear war organized by the 
City University of New York and Rutgers 
University. The New York group, called 
Environmental Designers and Planning 
Professionals for Nuclear Disarmament, 
was joined by Sam T. Hurst, FAIA, and 
others from California and by planner 
Kevin Lynch and others from Boston. 
Landscape architect Karl Linn (an or- 
ganizer of the meeting, along with Rich- 
ard Hatch, Chester Hartman, and Henry 

continued on page 28 


Introducing P3 Parabolume. 


. A Fluorescent Luminaire for Today. 


Columbia Lighting’s brand new 

innovation in Parabolume design 
looks a lot like earlier models... 
but it does more! 


PARABOLUME 


The all new P3 offers highly improved efficiency while preserving the lighting 
control and the rich low brightness appearance of Columbia's original 
Parabolume. Carefully designed reflector contours mate precisely with curves 
of the parabolic baffle to provide a completely new optical system — A unique 
combination of computer design technology and traditional Columbia 
craftsmanship. 

For tomorrow's fluorescent lighting needs. . . Specify P3 Parabolume today! 


For information, contact your Columbia Lighting representative or write us at: 


North 3808 Sullivan Road 


Co 3 κά m bi h a cosine WA M e (509) 924-7000 
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Whats the point of equipping a toilet with a flush exposed, with its gleaming chrome a highlight. 
tank that (1) needs up to seven gallons of water to Or it can be hidden out of sight. It can be flushed 
flush; (2) takes three minutes or more to refill; (3) by our new hydraulic pushbutton. 


wastes valuable bathroom space; (4) can leak These points (and more) are discussed in detail 
and waste precious water; (5) contains far too Y in an objective report, "Selecting the Proper 
many parts that need too much repair; and 1m " : Flushing System for Your 
(6) is made of breakable porcelain? Building.” It's yours, without 
obligation. Write us for a copy. 
The next time you have to 
decide what goes in your bathrooms, you may 
find yourself saying, “Thanks, but no tanks.” 


The point is, a Sloan flushometer (flush 
valve) brings bowl flushing into - 
the 20th century. A Sloan flushometer 
saves water on every flush, as much as 12% 
compared to a tank. It frees up floor space. It has 


far fewer parts and needs less maintenance than a T 
tank. It makes cleaning the bathroom a lot easier. | 
And it's a lot quieter than you think. 
And with every Sloan flushometer, good looks SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
go with superior function. It can be 10500 Seymour Avenue, Franklin Park, IL 60131 
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A frame is a frame is a frame. 
Unless its aluminum. 


Choosing an interior door frame 
is usually limited to some variation 
of the common steel frame. 

But we've changed that. Our 
aluminum door frames offer 
cleaner, more sharply defined lines 
because they're extruded. The fact 
that they're made of lightweight 
aluminum also means they're easy 
to install, fully demountable and 
reusable. And they're as durable 
and long-lasting as steel. 

Howmet door frames come in a 
wide choice of painted or anodized 


finishes. Plus, they are reasonably 
priced and readily available. 

The Howmet Imperial'" door 
frames install ceiling height only. 
And the Howmet Royal!" door 
frames install ceiling height or less. 
Both are available with or without 
matching, fire-rated sidelites, doors 
and hardware. 


Custom Engineered Ceiling Grids 

Howmet also manufactures 
aluminum ceiling grids in a variety 
of innovative finishes and 
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design options featuring lightweight, easy installation. 

rust-free performance and So, if you're tired of choosing 
from the same old products, try 
Howmet. Our interior products are 
special. Either call (501) 234-4260 
or write to our Interior Products 
Department, P.O. Box 40, 
Magnolia, Arkansas 71753. 


1981 Howmet Aluminum Corporation 


HOWMET ALUMINUM CORPORATION 
+ A Member of the Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann Group 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS DIVISION 
P. O. Box 40» Magnolia, ΑΒ 71753 (501) 234-4260 
Howmet.The name to remember. 
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LITE-PAK 


From Rambusch. 


A mini quartz lighting fixture 
engineered for maximum 
performance. ADAPTER 


Attractive, innovative, compact. 
Measuring just over 4" x 62". With 

a range of applications as a wall 
wash, as indirect and accent lighting. 


Lite-Pak projects a powerful grazing light across 
a surface in a uniform arc. Its 150W tungsten-halogen 
lamp and electro-brightened seg- 
PICTURE. mented reflector provide high 
ARM utilization; twice as much as 
many conventional wall washers. 


Lite-Pak reveals a full 
color spectrum to accurately 
light works of art. Lite-Pak on a 
variable yoke is available with 
4 mounting devices. Made of die 
cast and extruded aluminum, 
it bears the UL label. Used poer 
singly or in multiples, Lite-Pak 
solves a variety of lighting problems. 


For more information: 
Rambusch, 40 W. 13th St., NY 10011 
— or call (212) 675-0400. 


STAND Available through Rambusch 'reps' and selected showrooms. 


RAMBUSCH 
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| Practice from page 24 

| Arnold) spoke of the design professions’ 
“special sense of loss” when contemplating 
nuclear war, and historian James Marston 
Fitch said that such war “means the ex- 

| tinction of human history.” Psychologist 
Howard Gruber said that, in protesting, 
“being militant, being engagé, is not 
enough; we have a duty to be creative.” 
And Hurst warned his fellow architects 
that they “must not be co-opted by the 
government to build the civil defense fa- 
cilities being so naively proposed.” Lynch 
spoke of his own project, now in an early 

| stage, of preparing a brief manual for 

| citizens’ use in educating themselves about 

| the effects of nuclear war on their par- 

| ticular communities and in organizing 

against it. 

On June 7 there was a meeting of an- 
other (but partly overlapping) group 
called Architects for Social Responsibil- 
ity, organized by Dean James Stewart 
Polshek, FAIA, of the Columbia school 
of architecture, Joseph Wasserman, AIA, 
president of the New York Chapter/AIA, 
architects Sidney Gilbert, Julian Neski, 
FAIA, Alistair Bevington, Tician Papa- 
christou, FAIA, and others. Again Sam 
Hurst was present to offer advice and 
encouragement from the similar group 
based in Los Angeles. Committees were 
formed to study matters of membership 
and financing, publicity, and statements 
of purpose. 

During the week that followed, a coali- 
| tion of half a dozen art and community 
organizations, including Artists for Nu- 
clear Disarmament and Hispanics for Sur- 
vival and Disarmament, and with the par- 
ticipation of architects and landscape ar- 
chitects, held a series of meetings called 
“Taking It to the Streets” in Chinatown, 
the South Bronx, and four Harlem loca- 
tions. 

An independent suggestion from archi- 
tect Sidney Gilbert was for job site signs 
that would illustrate the relationship be- 
tween the cost of construction and the 
cost of weapons for destruction. (For ex- 
ample, a $1.8 million health care center is 
equal in cost to one Chrysler Corporation 
tank or to one one-thousandth of a Tri- 
dent submarine. ) In a letter to hundreds 
of other New York architects, Gilbert 
pointed out that the world budget for war 
preparation in 1981 had reached $1 mil- 
lion per minute. 

The march itself, on June 12, was a 
mammoth event. Estimates of attendance 
varied from half a million people to 750,- 
| 000, and it was thought to be the largest 

protest group ever to assemble in the U.S. 
Included was a group of several hundred 
architects. To name only a few spotted 
in the crowd: Ted Liebman, Edward Lar- 
rabee Barnes, Mrs. Douglas Haskell, and 
| Mrs. Marcel Breuer. 
News continued on page 32 


A luxurious hotel in Louisville. 


ELEVATORS BY DOV 


The 393-room Hyatt Regency Louisville on River City 


Mall includes the Hyatt hallmark — a soaring atrium-lobby 


filled with greenery and excitement. The three glass 
back, scenic Dover Elevators enable guests to enjoy a 
breathtaking view while moving smoothly through this 
17-story space. Four other Dover Elevators carry pas 
sengers and freight between levels of this busy convention 
center hotel. For more information on Dover Elevators, 
write Dover Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. 673, 
P.O. Box 2177, Memphis, Tennessee 38101. 
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Hyatt Regency Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


Owner: LHR Partnership 

Architect: Welton Becket Associate 
Contractor. J.A. Jones Construction Co. 
Elevators sold and installed by 

Dover Elevator Company, Louisville. 
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The elevator innovators. 


ompared to normal glazing. Sunglas 
able in both high/low reflectance, 
e coatings, four glass substrates and 
n options for a wide spectrum of 
hoices. Sunglas HP Reflective is 
ithic, insulating glass, spandrel, heat 
pered and annealed glass. Sunglas HP 
ned to become the high-performance 
ntrol glass. 


silver. Sunglas Reflective Green and Bronze 
with the coating inward to achieve a subtle 
green or earth tone effect. Sunglas Reflective ca e 
cut and fabricated. It's the best choice in medium 
performance reflective gl 


Government 


Endowment Design Arts Section 


To De-Emphasize Grants Activity 


In α major emphasis shift, a new charter 
for the design arts program of the National 
Endowment for the Arts will make the 
program more aggressive in educating de- 
sign clients and future clients, in promot- 
ing design selection through competitions, 
and in upgrading federal design. 

The new charter, which arose from a 
seminar last February, was shaped into 
policy by design arts program director 
Michael Pittas and his staff. It has been 
endorsed by Frank Hodsoll, the NEA 
chairman appointed by President Reagan 
and confirmed last November, and has 
been approved in concept by the National 
Council on the Arts, the presidentially 
appointed body that, with the chairman, 
directs the endowment. Under the new 
plan, money spent on advocacy will equal 
that spent on grants. Currently, the em- 
phasis is on grants, which amount to 80 
percent of the design arts program budget, 
with the remaining 20 percent used for 
leadership and advocacy activities. 


Like Nancy Hanks, NEA chairman in 
the early '70s, Hodsoll sees the design arts 
program as requiring an approach differ- 
ent from other endowment activities. “Un- 
like the performing arts," he says, “the 
production of a play, for instance, design 
arts is attempting to influence a myriad of 
economic and political decision makers 
across the country in how they go about 
doing things." And, given a relatively 
small budget in relation to all the money 
that goes into things that are designed, 
Hodsoll says he concluded that it was time 
to "investigate the kinds of things the 
federal government can stimulate best, 
and then go try and do at least a few of 
them." The design arts allocation for fis- 
cal 1982 is $4.59 million, or slightly less 
than 4 percent of the total endowment 
program budget. 

Concerning client education, the new 
policy recommends development of a pilot 
curriculum for professional business 
schools, to include the senior executive 


training programs that many schools run 
in the summer. This, in turn, would serve 
as a model for schools of public adminis- 
tration, engineering, and law. Hodsoll 
says the goal is to assure that the “eco- 
nomic benefits of good design are part of 
the education of the professionals" who 
make decisions on design. “Lawyers, for 
instance, write zoning codes. And I would 
argue that engineers are an important 
group to educate." 

Concerning competitions, the policy 
brief states that “the process for selecting 
design innovation through competitions 
has...been a major policy focus," and 
recommends funding, for $50,000 to 
$100,000 each, three or four models 
"comparable in scale and impact to the 
Boston and Portland competitions." NEA 
would provide technical assistance and 
on-site evaluation and documentation, 
which would be published to influence the 
conduct of subsequent competitions. 

Eight new policies would be directed 
toward “creating a stronger sensitivity to 
design issues" by the federal government, 
the largest builder and purchaser of design 
services in the U.S. These include a Presi- 
dential design awards program to recog- 
nize design products and processes, design 
professionals, and federal employees and 
agencies; an updated version of Guiding 

continued on page 34 


THE LEADER OF 
THE EFCO SINGLE 
SOURCE TEAM WOULD 


LIKE TO SAY 
A FEW WORDS... 


EFCO PRESIDENT 


Wm. Terry Fuldner: 

We have five aggressive team 
managers. ..providing efficient 
single source responsibility... 
from engineering to installation. 
To custom design window systems 
for all 38 EFCO windows...you 
need a talented engineer...like 
Bob Berger, P.E. Supervising 
manufacturing, quality control and 
keeping our 205,000 sq. ft. plant 
running efficiently is Chris Fuldner 
...With years of hands-on experi- 
ence. To get the finish exact...it is 
our Chemical Engineer Ted Rouse 
Working with bronze, clear, black 
anodizing and fluorocarbon or 
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silicone polyester paints. Deliver- 
ing your windows on time and in 
good condition is Jim Mattingly 
manager of the EFCO fleet. Making 
sure installation is perfect for both 
new and retrofit assignments is 
my field veteran Bill Spilman. Our 
team is working on major projects 
throughout the United States. 
Send us your specs or contact 
one of our representatives. We're 
ready... 


EFCO: WINDOWS 

P.O. Box 311 

County Road and Bridle Lane 
Monett, MO. 65708 
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The Arts 


The ‘Exalting’ Perceptions 
Of Photographer Evelyn Hofer 


Evelyn Hofer is an architectural photog- 
rapher of outstanding ability, her pho- 
tographs of Richard Meier's Atheneum 
(mid-May, 1980) being one example, but 
she is a master at many other types of 
photography as well. From her spare, 
high-ceilinged studio (in Meier's West- 
beth Artists’ Housing in New York City) 
come gems of portraiture and landscape 
photography as well. As Hilton Kramer 
wrote in a recent New York Times Maga- 
zine article about Hofer, “Perhaps one 
way of distinguishing [her] style—and the 
special sympathy it brings to its diverse 


materials—is to point out that for her 
there are no ‘low’ subjects. Everything 
she photographs acquires a high dignity 
and an exalted character.” 

Several of the Hofer photographs we 
show here are from a show of her work 
this past February and March at New 
York’s Witkin Gallery (“the photography 
event of the season,” Kramer said). Oth- 
ers are taken from some of the extraordi- 
nary books she has done in collaboration 
with Mary McCarthy (The Stones of Flo- 
rence), James Morris (The Presence of 
Spain), and V. S. Pritchett (books on New 


Saul Steinberg, photographed in 1978 with himself, age 6. 


|o M 


York, London, and Dublin). Other Hofer 
subjects include a recent group from 
Spain's Basque country, a series of wed- 
ding pictures at New York's City Hall, 
and portraits of Pritchett, Moshe Dayan, 
John F. Kennedy, and other public fig- 
ures. At the moment, she is off, taking her 
4x5 view camera, 50-pound tripod, and 
other paraphernalia, to the Castelli Ro- 
mani area outside Rome. 

Whatever her subject, a Hofer picture is 
distinguished by technical excellence; even 
more rare, it is distinguished by a percep- 
tion of the essence behind the appearance. 
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Baltard’s markets at Les Halles, Paris, 1970, now destroyed. 


A London window, 1961. Anna and Emma, Dublin, 1967. 
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Central Park, New York, taken by Hofer in 1967. 


Evian les Bains on the French shore of Lake Geneva, 1980. 


Miranda, London, 1980. 
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York station, 1970. 


Labrouste’s reading room, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1970. 
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Marche aux Puces, Paris, photographed by Hofer in 1968. 
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The intelligent thinking Chares Eine αλά Patar Sasa 
. = have b d for their individual 
behind the Gwathmey Siegel desk clients. Now, Gwathmey Siegel have 
designed a desk and cabinet line for 
the entire office. 


Applying the logic that is characteristic 
of all their work, the architects have 
designed a system that, because of its 
modularity, solves a great many logistical 
problems for the interior designer. 


The Gwathmey Siegel desk and cabinet 
line offers maximum storage, maximum 
design continuity and maximum flex- 
ibility. And with the Knoll tradition of man- 
ufacturing excellence, maximum value. 


A variety of sizes and a range of mate- 
rials assure strong design continuity from 
the executive suite to the reception desk. 


“Opting for the simple thing well done’ 
Gwathmey Siegel, simply stated, have 
done it very well again. 


Knoll International, The Knoll Building 
Z 655 Madison Avenue, NY, NY 10021 
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Circle 28 


ur principal focus this month is on interior de- 

sign. This, which seems to happen every J uly, 

reflects the ever increasing involvement of ar- 
chitects in the field. (In a corollary development archi- 
tects are winning an increasing number and proportion 
of major interior design awards.) 

The issue begins with a searching examination of the 
revolutionary changes underway in the uses, and de- 
sign, Of that particularly American type, the office 
building. It continues with a look at a recent building 
that responds to one possible byproduct of these 
changes, employee isolation, and fondly looks back at 
two older office buildings: one a once neglected proto- 
type, and the other a highly individualistic, even idio- 
syncratic, landmark. These pieces deal with more than 
the interiors of the buildings, which reflects the fact 
that a salutary contribution of increased architectural 
involvement with interiors is a tendency to look at 
buildings whole. 

Then comes an expanded version of our regular Fur- 
nishings section. which, in the hands of senior editor 
Stanley Abercrombie, has grown to be one of our best 
received features; and a special interiors version of our 
Books section, which, in our totally nonobjective view 
and in the hands of senior editor Mary Osman, con- 
tinues to be one of the magazine’s strong points. D.C. 
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Architecture 


And the 
Information 
Revolution 


By Porter Driscoll, AIA, Joseph Marzeki, 
and Forrest Wilson 


The computing capabilities of a chip the size of a fingernail con- 
nected to telecommunication networks may change the physical 
form of buildings and our cities. The plethora of exotic office 
technologies introduced into the work place during the past two 
decades is shifting the foundation of our traditional man- 
machine organization. Cybernation changes our way of working 
from man-machine and man-routine relationships that largely 
determined the form of our commercial, industrial, and institu- 
tional buildings in the past to computer-machine and computer- 
routine relationships that are now demanding distinct architec- 
tural forms to accommodate them. 

Architects are involved on two levels: first as professionals 
licensed to safeguard the health, safety, and welfare of humans 
in the built environment. The second level of cybernated infu- 
ence is in the business of architecture itself, which like other 
businesses can only survive if its tools and methods of operation 
are as efficient as its competitors. 

Can this cybernation be concealed beneath the trappings of 
historicism, as architects hid the industrialization of building 
during the latter part of the 19th century? Such questions have 
immediacy, for it is generally agreed that at this moment our 
surroundings are being altered as significantly by cybernation as 
the industrial revolution changed the pastoral village and cottage 
industry. 

The imperative role previously played by the flow of capital 
is now subservient to the flow of scientific innovation. Can we 
take the leading institutions of our mature industrial system and 


At left and on the cover are two stages in the manipulation by 
computer of a photograph of an Alexander Calder sculpture that 
wound up as an abstract illustration for a poster for the 1982 
National Computer Conjerence. The designer was Leonard A. 
Johnson and the computer work was done by Dr. Werner Frei at 
the University of Southern California institute for physics and 
imaging science. 


convert them, as they stand, to new use by substituting informa- 
tion for capital? This is the first thought that comes to mind and 
is a tempting idea. But it is not what happened in the past. For 
example, when the industrial order displaced feudalism, medieval 
institutions had ceased to be workable. If they did not function 
for feudal relationships then they were even less appropriate for 
the new vigorous conditions of monetary exchange and industry. 
The same appears true of institutions formed by the industrial 
order when faced by the demands of the information revolution. 

The location, size, complexity, and communication systems 
of organizations have traditionally been determined by the na- 
tures, needs, and capacities of the human beings who composed 
them. What people could do and control depended upon people 
themselves. The form of the industrial corporation, its archi- 
tecture, location, and the administrative staff system by which it 
manages its holdings are determined by the fact that people are 
the primary components of organization. 

But cybernation eliminates the dependency of organizational 
size and complexity on the nature of humans. The information 
revolution makes it possible to conceive and exercise a vastly 
expanded scope of control. Physical continuity between related 
functions is no longer required in the same way it is as when 
humans perform functions. The devices of the information revo- 
lution make it possible to decentralize functions even as their 
degree of integration is expanded. 

We might be led to visualize the possibility of completely 
reorganizing the social and physical environment on the basis of 
optimizing human capabilities rather than allowing life to be 
determined by the mindless forces of technology and industrial- 
ization. 

As the information revolution becomes the status quo, the 
form buildings and our cities will take is at best conjectural. But 
we can be certain that it will differ from the industrial city we 
know today just as the industrial city differs from the medieval 
city it replaced. 
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The Industrial Revolution 


Changed Almost Everything About 


Architecture All at Once 


After the Civil War a tremendous accel- 
eration and proliferation of industrial en- 
ergy transformed American architecture. 
Woodworking machines of all kinds were 
invented and adapted to industrial use. 
The metalurgical industries first supplied 
cast products, then structural wrought 
iron, and eventually steel. They rolled 
steel sections for buildings as they had 
rolled rails for the railroads. Cement stone 
was discovered while the Erie Canal was 
being dug and was later mined and mer- 
chandised, greatly adding to the strength 
of brick and stone masonry. Ceramics and 
clay products were modeled and cast for 
building facades and pressed into molds 
as fireproofing tiles for wrought iron and 
steel building frames. Glass production 
was industrialized. 

Wood, abundant and cheap, has always 
been America’s favorite building mate- 
rial. As the pioneers moved from New 
England to Oregon, clearing the land and 
forests as they went, they supplied wood 
for the structures designed for all the new 
functions of an emerging industrial democ- 
racy. Wooden buildings lined the streets 
of frontier towns, dotted the prairies as 
lonely, isolated farmhouses, and were 
stuffed together on city streets. In this 
location they burned quite satisfactorily 
in the great fires of the period. 

The power-driven tools—jigsaw, lathe, 
and bandsaw—cut, turned, twisted, and 
shaped wood, the ideal medium, to ex- 
press the exuberant displays of what 
Thorstein Veblen aptly termed “conspicu- 
ous waste.” 

It was a period of buoyant optimism for 
those who commissioned ornate mansions 
and for those who designed them in the 
Italianate, Gothic, or Swiss chalet modes. 
It even permeated the packed slums of 
major industrial cities. It was a period 
that historian James Marston Fitch has 
described as a time in which only the 
promise and not the problem of the 
machine was glimpsed. 

But even as the machines themselves 
were becoming more ingenious, wresting 
dominance and control over production 
from handicraft, early machines designed 
to control machines were invented. Among 
the first of these was the loom of Joseph 


Mr. Driscoll heads Porter Driscoll Asso- 
ciates, a Washington, D.C., consulting 
firm, and was formerly in charge of build- 
ing technology for the U.S. Bureau of Stan- 
dards. Mr. Marzeki is a professor of archi- 
tecture at Catholic University, as is Mr. 
Wilson, former editor of Progressive 
Architecture. 
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Marie Jacquard, which directed weaving 
patterns using punched paper cards. The 
loom was bought by the French govern- 
ment and declared public property in 
1806. By the 1830s Charles Babbage was 
inventing “analytical engines” that used 
the result of one set of calculations to de- 
termine the calculations to follow. George 
Boole published his method for solving 
problems of logic in 1854, and a number 
of logic machines based on Boole’s 
method were built shortly thereafter. The 
first one of these to solve a problem faster 
than it could be solved by human hand 
was Jevon’s “logical piano” of 1869. 

In the great rush of industrialization 
after the Civil War, building operations 
were taken from the hands of small inde- 
pendent craftsmen. The ratio of rented to 
owned dwelling units increased, and those 
who bought their houses bought them 
ready-made. Speculative housing became 
an industry in rapidly expanding cities. 
The American labor force became mobile, 
moving to concentrations of industry. 

Mills and factories were no longer 
owned by scattered individual entrepre- 
neurs, but were gathered together as huge 
plants by the new trusts. The building 
process underwent a quantitative change. 
Independent artisans became wage work- 
ers and trade mechanics. It was no more 
possible to build the great factories of the 
time using independent artisans than it 
would have been to operate them by em- 
ploying cottage craftsmen, Fitch notes. 

Parts of the building moved from the 
realm of architecture to that of industry. 
Stoves took the place of fireplaces, cabi- 
nets the place of built-in closets. More 
and more building parts were manufac- 
tured as industrial elements and brought 
to the building and installed. As indus- 
trialization became the mainstream of 
building that influenced all future changes 
for the next 100 years, the pattern book 
of the building carpenter gave way to the 
builders’ catalog. 

Accumulations of wealth brought with 
them an increasing complexity of admin- 
istrative tasks. Buildings that were de- 
signed and built by dilettante gentlemen 
architects before the Civil War were more 
and more designed by architectural pro- 
fessionals. The professional became the 
ideologue of appropriate taste for new 
wealth. The design and building process 
passed from the hands of the skilled arti- 
san to the professional architect. 

As an advanced industrial, technologi- 
cal society took shape in the U.S., work 
skills were increasingly specialized. As 
work tasks were rationalized and standard- 
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ized the professions as we know them 
today took shape. 

The American Institute of Architects 
was formed in 1857 but did not become 
aggressively active until after the Civil 
War. The first professional school of ar- 
chitecture is said to have been Μ.Ι.Τ., 
founded in 1886, which was followed 
quickly by Illinois, Cornell, and Syracuse. 
The first architectural journal appeared in 
Philadelphia in 1868. 

Before there could be assembly lines 
and automation, factory work had to be 
systematized, just as office work was to be 
stringently organized before business ma- 
chines could be introduced. Systems of 
work were vigorously instituted in indus- 
try by engineer Frederic W. Taylor, apos- 
tle of what came to be known as “scien- 
tific management" or “Taylorism,” and by 
the 1890s Taylor was reading papers and 
publishing the results of his work. 

It was during this period that John D. 
Rockefeller was attempting to establish a 
"gentlemen's agreement" in the oil indus- 
try to limit competition and impose order 
upon the chaotic conditions of competi- 
tion. AIA was as anxious as Rockefeller 
to regulate the conditions of architectural 
practice. In 1869 A. J. Bloor, secretary 
and archivist for AIA, pointed out the 
need for organization: “However else 
American architects may differ, no one 
of us surely can blind our eyes to the fact 
that we cannot, isolated, yield each other 
the support that we may if we stand all 
over our common country on a common 
platform of professional principles. We 
need our special platform from which to 
train the public... while at the same time, 
we protect ourselves from the jealousy, 
the misunderstanding, and ignorance of 
each other, of our clients and of mechan- 
ics.” Daniel H. Burnham called for a code 
of ethics in 1887 that would define, **es- 
pecially what is professionally damnable” 
in architects dealing with each other. 

Fitch points out that there was a marked 
contrast between the relative simplicity 


and homogeneity of the main esthetic 
current up to 1860 and the turgid flood of 
the three decades that followed. In esthetic 


terms this period has been described by 
one architectural historian as “an |- 
ing decline in i ” "axo 
2 public taste” that marked 

the lowest point to which American ar- 
chitecture had ever sunk.” However, Fitch 
Says, Since the attempt is consistently 
made to explain esthetic phenomena in 
exclusively esthetic terms, the climactic 
change of the mid-century is incompre- 
hensible. The forces —economic, indus- 
trial, political—that motivated the change 
had little to do with esthetics at all. 

Prior to the Civil War there was little 
or no conflict between esthetic standards 
and technological levels of building. The 
building and its materials—stone, brick, 
wood, and metal as decoration or hard- 
ware—did not conflict with the structural 
and esthetic theories of post and lintel, 
load bearing wall, arch, and dome. Build- 
ings until this time, Fitch reminds us, dif- 
fered in few important respects from the 
building systems of the Greeks, Romans, 
and the Renaissance. The types of build- 
ings required by a predominantly agrarian 
and plantation society were relatively few. 
They could be readily designed and built 
in traditional materials and along tradi- 
tional lines. The society did not generate 
a wide divergence in ideology. It did not 
divide esthetic standards along class lines 
into good, “upper-class,” and bad, “lower- 
class,” taste before the surge of industrial- 
ization after 1865. Production and conse- 
quently design control was not yet con- 
centrated in the hands of small groups of 
specialists, the professionals. 

The flow of people, ideas, things—both 
inside and outside the building industry 
during these fateful years—was speeded 
up and altered to an extraordinary degree. 
The centuries-old limitations of size, den- 
sity, and juxtaposition of buildings was 
shattered. With messages conveyed by 
pneumatic tube, the scale of department 
stores could be almost infinitely expanded. 
When freight and passengers could be 
moved vertically by elevators, the sixth 
floor became almost as accessible as the 
first. If a manager could by telephone, 
dictaphone, push-button, and loudspeaker 
direct 500 instead of 50 workmen, then 
factories could be much larger. If with 
wires, motors, and current one operator 
could control the machines that formerly 
were worked by 10 men, then the building 
automatically increased in size and com- 
plexity. The composition of the city could 

also change, for the shop no longer had to 
be at the pithead and the worker no longer 
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had to live in the shadow of the mill. 

The prerequisite of the assembly line, 
standardization, was fully developed by 
the first decade of the 20th century. Pro- 
duction processes were broken down into 
controllable repetitive, mechanical, and 
sequential activities. Systematization of 
the factory brought with it increasing 
mechanization. 

Beyond supplying factory-made prod- 
ucts to the increasing numbers who came 
to the cities to work in factories, mechani- 
zation also profoundly altered the role of 
the craftsmen engaged in the building 
trades. The availability and use of stand- 
ardized building components transformed 
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the previously complicated art of building 
into an assembly of manufactured parts. 

Manufactured components had a strong 
visual impact upon American cities and 
an important influence on vernacular 
building methods and styles. The indus- 
trialization of building parts standardized 
design and changed architecture from a 
dilettante to a professional activity. Al- 
though the versatility of cast iron seemed 
boundless, only a limited number of styles 
and sizes could be warehoused economi- 
cally. The result was harmony of mate- 
rials and a unity of size and scale in archi- 
tectural elements. 

Industry responded to 19th century 
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taste by manufacturing and marketing the 
intricate designs demanded, and the rail- 
roads and canals served as vehicles to 
deliver them. The same building elements 
appeared simultaneously everywhere, at 
reasonable prices. They furnished a basic 
level of design sophistication, from fron- 
tier cattle towns to the suburbs of old 
New England cities. 

Catalogs displayed new designs side by 
side with the conservative “best sellers” 
that had stood the test of time. Catalogs 
were both taste makers and taste levelers. 
Along with the builder and the engineer, 
the architect was a prime market for man- 
ufactured building components. But it 
appears that the architect seldom supplied 
the designs for mass production. These 
came from sheet metal workers and iron 
die makers and the designers of cast iron 
and wood model makers. Designs also do 
not appear to have been proprietary, for 
different companies in widely separated 
locations and at different times produced 
and marketed identical items. 

The increasingly mobile population and 
the corresponding distribution of things 
and ideas demanded larger and more 
complex buildings than had hitherto been 
possible. It also forced a rapid specializa- 
tion of building types, as labor had been 
specialized in manufacture. Little by little 
all of the innovations of the period were 
introduced into and became organic parts 
of building, heating, and sanitation sys- 
tems and light, power, and communication 
systems, These grew in importance and 
eventually outstripped in cost the build- 
ing structure itself. 

The development of mechanically con- 
trolled interior environmental condition- 
ing facilitated uniformity of building de- 
sign, undifferentiated facades, and total 
dependence on the mechanical production 
of light, conditioned air, internal tempera- 
ture, and humidity. A century after Mark 
Twain asked the question, architects fi- 
nally did something about the weather. 

The sealed office building formerly as- 
sociated with center city areas is now, as 

we all know, the characteristic building 
form used for schools, hospitals, private 
residences, city apartment buildings, mu- 
seums, motels, hotels, and factories. The 
simplification of building and the ration- 
alization of architectural design rapidly 
encompassed the world. The International 

Style was not invented by Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock and Philip Johnson but was 
simply the rational result of industrializa- 
tion. If Mies Van der Rohe had not been 
born, Kawneer would have had to invent 
him. 
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The Evolution and Growth of 
Machines that Produce Informa- 


tion Instead of Products 


There are three mainstreams of innova- 
tion that either in concept, theory, or 
practice interacted and fused to create the 
workhorse of cybernation, the computer, 
as it emerged following World War IL. 
These were “logical automata,” “statisti- 
cal machines,” and “calculators.” These 
three key concepts—an automated or self- 
controlled, self regulatory device; the 
process of sorting information; and the 
instrument of calculation—appear and 
reappear throughout the period of indus- 
trialization following the Civil War. 

But the origin of the need for machines 
that counted, tabulated, and produced 
information instead of products began 
with the adoption of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, which states that in the interest of 
equitable representation a national census 
must be held every 10 years. The first was 
held in 1790. 

A century later during preparations for 
the 1890 census it was found that the 
1880 census was still being tabulated. The 
' new figures would therefore be obsolete 
before they could be compiled and ana- 
lyzed. A competition was held for a work- 
able tabulating device. It was won by 
Herman Hollerith with an electronic tab- 
ulating system. The 1890 census figures 
were compiled by a force of 46,804, who 
completed forms gathered from each of 
13 million families or households for a 
population of 62,979,766 using the new 
Hollerith machines. 

The principle of machines controlling 
machines was widely accepted by 1910. 


Uses included thermostats for heating 
units, gyroscopes installed in torpedoes, 
and ball governors on steam engines. In 
1911, James Powers invented an electric 
punching machine for tabulating and re- 
signed from the census bureau to manu- 
facture and market his invention. He also 
invented another machine that automati- 
cally printed the results of the punching 
operations. Just prior to World War I, “a 
great brass brain,” a tide-predicting ma- 
chine, was designed for the US. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

The First World War gave consider- 
able emphasis to the information revolu- 
tion. The War Industries Board set about 
regulating the production of all American 
industries and the control and distribution 
of their goods. The medical department of 
the U.S. Army measured 100,000 men 
and tried to ascertain their fitness for 
combat. Statistics were gathered to fit men 
to positions and into uniforms, and in the 
process it was found, as was expected, 
that Texans were the tallest, Alaskans 
the heaviest. 

In 1927 the U.S.S.R. embarked on the 
largest and most comprehensive economic 
experiment ever undertaken, the first 
Five-Year Plan designed to assure total 
economic control of industry, agriculture, 
transportation, and power. It necessitated 
a tremendous gathering of data. By 1929 
Russia was reported to be the third largest 
user of tabulating machines in the world 
after the U.S. and Germany, but this 
could not have represented a major ma- 
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chine commitment. For, in the same year, 
a survey revealed that only 2 percent of ac- 
counting in the U.S. was done by machines. 

By the 1930s machines were beginning 
to use machines to control machine pro- 
cesses automatically, and the idea of con- 
trol as a study in itself aside from the pro- 
cess controlled began to take shape. H. L. 
Haxan’s classic paper, “Theory of Servo- 
Mechanisms,” which studied some of the 
basic principles of cybernation, appeared 
in 1934. 

A tremendous impetus was given to the 
gathering of information and its techniques 
by the Social Security Act. This required 
gathering and tabulating the employment 
records of 26 million people. It was 
termed the “world’s biggest bookkeeping 
job,” and was carried out in a brick loft 
building in Baltimore with 120,000 square 
feet of floor space that was structurally 
sound enough to bear the weight of 315 
punching and accounting machines. The 
machines and the operation were said to 
be able to check and file half a million 
cards a day. 


The first automatic computers were 
also making their appearance at this time. 
Vannevar Bush built one in 1930 for solv- 
ing differential equations associated with 
power failures. And by 1933 Wallace J. 
Eckert linked card punching machines to 
perform complex calculations, and me- 
chanical, reading, writing, and arithmetic 
was at hand. 

Douglas R. Hartree, British physicist, 
used an automatic calculator to solve 
problems of atomic theory. Konrad Zuze 
built a calculator in the living room of his 
parents’ apartment in Berlin. Zuze’s ma- 
chine pioneered the basic ideas of auto- 
matic computing, binary arithmetic, float- 
ing decimal point, program control, and 
punched tape. The computer was later 


destroyed during a bombing raid. 

World War II brought many changes. 
Women were involved as programmers due 
to the shortage of men and as a newly cre- 
ated field there were few precedents for ei- 
thersex. It was thought at this time and well 
into the 1950s that only mathematicians 
were capable of doing computer work. 

Among the more spectacular cyber- 
nated machines to make their appearance 
during WW II was the M-9, which was 
designed to track German Stukas, com- 
pute the information, direct the guns, aim, 
fire, and hit the Stuka. In the October 
1944 Allied defense of Antwerp, 4,883 
V-1 rockets were engaged by the M-9, 
and 4,672 shot down. 

The concept of operational research 
was said to have been born during the 
war when scientists from different disci- 
plines were called together to advise the 
military on operational matters such as 
radar, air attack, and antisubmarine strate- 
gies. There was no precedent to guide 
strategists that combined concepts of new 
weapons foreign to traditional experience. 

After the war, Norbert Wiener pub- 
lished his book, “Cybernetics: or Con- 
trol and Communication, the Animal 
and the Machine,” and the first general- 
purpose electronic calculator was for- 
mally dedicated at the Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


By the 1950s the computer had ap- 
peared in essentially all of its present 
forms, but even those most familiar with 
it and its spectacular accomplishments 
were unprepared for its development 
during the next 30 years. Remington 
Rand installed the first production line 
computer, Univac I, at the Bureau of 
the Census in 1951. By this time, there 
were 13 companies manufacturing com- 
puters; IBM and Remington Rand led the 
field in 1953 with a combined total of 
nine installations. It was thought at this 
time, by those most informed, that at least 
50 companies in the country would even- 
tually use “electronic brains.” The pre- 
dominant technologies at this time were 
the cathode-ray tube, magnetic drums for 
computer memories, and vacuum tubes 
for logic and arithmetic. A measure of 
available computing “power” is the num- 
ber of additions that all computers in- 
stalled in the United States could perform 
in one second. In 1955 this number was 
estimated at 25,000 per second, which 
was approximately the operational speed 
of a single, fairly large computer in 1970. 

The development of computer “‘lan- 
guage” in the 1960s removed some of 
the tedium from programming and re- 
sulted in a significant growth in the num- 
ber of computer users. A new generation 
of computers appeared that integrated 
circuits and established a compatible fam- 


Below, a huge and environmentally demanding early ‘electronic brain.’ Left, the in- 
nards of amore contemporary information machine. 
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ily of computers. Faster circuitry was de- 
vised as the number of computer installa- 
tions increased. Machines were purchased 
by major corporations, government, and 
manufacturers. New ways of putting in- 
formation in and getting information out 
appeared as the N.Y. Stock Exchange in- 
stalled a computer that gives voice an- 
swers to telephone inquiries in 1965. It is 
said that the total computer power of all 
the computers in the U.S. had increased 
800-fold by the end of the 1960s. 

The computer and systems vendors did 
not give the architectural professions seri- 
ous consideration until the 1960s. At first 
they were not overly successful. Equip- 
ment was very expensive, and few pro- 
grams useful to designers were available. 
Communication between computer pro- 
fessionals and design professionals was 
limited at best, although there were some 
exceptions during these years. A few large 
architectural and engineering firms hired 
data processing consultants, established 
computer departments, and developed 
proprietary systems. 

Automated Procedures for Engineering 
Consultants (APEC) and the Society for 
Computer Applications in Architecture, 
Inc., were established in the early 1960s 
to provide software exchanges among 
their members. But computer systems and 
equipment were still too costly for most 
design firms. 

By the end of the 1960s there were 
over 6,000 computers in use by the scien- 
tific and business communities. There 
were also at least a million people in- 
volved in manufacturing, sales, and ser- 
vices, with another half million involved 
with occasional computer users. By this 
time calculating speeds had increased 
drastically. A reduction in computation 
costs by a factor of 10 encouraged many 
new users and uses of the electronic ma- 
chines. New programming systems had 
increased programmer productivity, mak- 
ing the computer easier to use. Computers 
were performing tasks in more than 3,000 
different categories. 

In the 1970s minicomputers helped 
destroy the computer mystique. Comput- 
ers moved from data centers to work- 
places as office tools, and a new term, 
“distribution process,” described this 
move. Information technology today is 
seeking to devise better ways to make data 
technology available to nontechnologists. 
This trend is accelerated by the prolifera- 
tion of personal computers in the home 
and office. 

A basic change has also occurred in the 
use of word processing, which differs in 
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kind from data processing. “Data” has 
been logically defined and follows a set 
of programmed instructions. But when a 
machine moves from data to words, sen- 
tences, and paragraphs, logical definitions 
do not apply. A human must interpret 
text and then decide how it should be 
manipulated. Word processing demands 
direct continuing interface between hu- 
man and machine. 

Latest developments combine word 
processing machines with data processing 
capabilities acting as computer terminals 
providing access to a central computer 
over telecommunication lines. Ultimately 
every machine in an office that works 
with information will interconnect with a 
telecommunications network. Once con- 
nected, it will share its capabilities with 
all other machines tied to the network. 
For the user, typing into the network will 
provide access to information stored in 
the form of data on computers, text on 
word processors, images on microfilm, 
and voices on the network itself. 

The network is the vehicle. All the pow- 
ers of modern technology are made avail- 
able to the entire work force through it. 
The machines become what the user 
wants them to be, and the implementing 
mechanism is the telecommunications 
network. 

By the latter half of the 1970s, com- 
puters in design and construction had in- 
creased. The semiconductor industry pro- 
voked a downward price spiral, with mi- 
croprocessors and semiconductor memory 
devices leading to inexpensive minicom- 
puters. In a series of studies made by 
Sweet's, it was found that by 1976, of the 
2,500 most active architectural and engi- 
neering firms, 30 percent were involved 
with computers. This number grew to 
35 percent in 1978, leaped to 59 percent 
in 1979, and then jumped to 65 percent 
in 1981. 

Two recent AIA surveys of member 
firms showed that the two areas of seem- 
ingly greatest interest to designers—com- 
puter aided design and automated draw- 
ing— constitute a relatively small per- 
centage of use figures. It was 6 percent in 
1980 and 9 percent in 1981. 

Sophisticated automated drawing equip- 
ment remains a luxury in the large archi- 
tectural offices. These machines remain 
relatively expensive. They were not in- 
fluenced by the factors that drastically 
reduced the costs of other data processing 
equipment. The largest growth area was 
found to be in the area of word process- 
ing. This registered an increase from 35 
percent in 1980 to 55 percent in 1981. 


The Architectural Impact 
Of the Information Rev- 


olution Is Just Beginning 


The electronic tools currently available 
are changing the staffing, organization, 
and operating patterns of many organiza- 
tions. The ratio of support staff to operat- 
ing staff is decreasing, and the nature of 
support is changing. Many of the things 
an individual's private secretary formerly 
did are now done by other, remote spe- 
cialists. For example, typing has moved 
to group word-processing and filing to 
group electronic filing with controlled 
access. Visitor screening, preparation for 
meetings, travel arrangements, and ap- 
pointment calendars are now taken care 
of by a single den leader for a number 

of executives. 

The impact of new operating patterns 
on clerical workers will be profound. 
Fewer will be required to produce, store, 
classify, cross-reference, and retrieve a 
given volume of information. The big 
change will be in the substantial clerical 
skills required to cope in a “technological 
jungle." 

The impact on production and profes- 
sional staffs will be even more profound. 
Many of the things once done for them 
by secretaries and other support staff can 
now be more rapidly and effectively done 
face-to-face with a cathode ray tube using 
a keyboard or a tablet to seek, manage, 
design, and communicate information. 

When people no longer have to spend 
the time and effort to come together in a 
central place in order to work coopera- 
tively on a given project, the chances for 
gains in individual efficiency and quality 
are tremendous, but the risks of loss of 
overall organizational effectiveness is even 
greater. 

Few large, complete ideas are the pro- 
duct of a single brain. They are more 
often the accretion of many smaller ideas 
—combined, modified, and shuffled to 
become the great idea that brings about 
new products, improved products, and 
new uses of existing products. It has been 
found that the many small ideas that 
grow into a complete major concept are 
those that come not from outside consult- 
ants but from communication between 
fellow workers involved in the same or 
allied projects. 

The adverse effects of electronic isola- 
tion of the worker can be compensated 
for by management policies and by the 
design of the physical environment. This 
can be arranged to encourage productive 
chance meetings of professional staff in 
the course of the day's work. The archi- 
tectural setting can encourage easy ex- 
change of ideas, both verbal and graphic 
(for an example, see page 75). 


A sampling of current designs for cybernetic work stations. 


The effect of change brought about by 
the impact of the information revolution 
has caused much speculation by many 
concerned groups and individuals. There 
15 a wide divergence of opinion among 
managers, architects, computer vendors, 
labor unions, and public officials. Some 
are pessimistic and others optimistic about 
change. Yet all agree that change, what- 
ever it is, will be revolutionary and will 
shape every aspect of the design and oper- 
ation of the built environment. 

There is also general agreement that 
as computers and the other tools of the 
information revolution are ever more 
widely accepted, fewer people are re- 
quired to do information work. If one 
senior engineer with a computer can do 
his work plus that of three junior engi- 
neers, then smaller spatial requirements 
are necessary for the engineering staff. 
But who is to train junior engineers to be- 
come seniors? 

Higher skills are required to perform a 
given job. An engineer, for example, must 
know how to manipulate computers as 
well as how to perform engineering duties. 
In the short term, he will receive higher 
pay. In the long term, a degree of com- 
puter literacy will be demanded of all 
staff. This knowledge is becoming easier 
to acquire as information technology is 
demystified, so that part of the engineers’ 
skills are rendered obsolete. 

Flex time and flex place become real 
possibilities. Electronic tools capable of 
spanning long distances to transmit and 
gather information can also process it 
wherever convenient. They can instantly 
distribute textual and graphic products 
anywhere. These capabilities make a 
central workplace obsolete except for 
those functions that require personal 
interaction. 

Decentralized staff functions are pos- 
sible. If managers and professional staff 
must be in the central city to interact with 
clients, it does not now necessarily follow 
that the clerical or administrative staff 
must also be there. Support personnel 
occupy costly center city space and usu- 
ally must arrive at work at considerable 
cost whether driving their own vehicles 

or riding public transportation. A decen- 
tralization of some office functions is 
clearly indicated. 

Electronic isolation can cripple produc- 
tivity. People experience different reac- 
tions to isolation. Some continue to work 
productively but fail to achieve the levels 
of creativity that result from an exchange 
of ideas with colleagues. Others frankly 
“goof off” or develop such unproductive 
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work habits that they produce but a frac- 
tion of what they would achieve in more 
conventional environments. Although the 
present office organization is the result of 
and a remnant of the supervised factory 
system of the industrial revolution, it has 
engendered a tradition of work and work 
habits that carry over to the information 
revolution. They are difficult to readjust. 

Perhaps a productive environment for 

professionals would be one in which there 
was time for private work that can be 
done anywhere, and time for joint work 
that would assume a different form where 
peer pressure, idea interchange, and rein- 
forcement are made easy and natural. 

As the impact of cybernation on the 
office becomes more apparent and the 
social consequences clearer, the architec- 
tural forms that enclose and support office 
activities must be influenced. Some of the 
possibilities include more and smaller 
offices as decentralization becomes pos- 
sible. Perhaps small offices grouped in a 
single building, placed nearer the homes 
of the staff but electronically linked to 
the central office, will become economi- 
cally and socially desirable. 

Partial or specialized central offices 
may develop. Electronic links make it 
possible to reduce the cost of renting of- 
fice space, for all activities do not have to 
be performed at a single expensive central 
location, as they are now. Sales persons, 
account executives, some managers, and 
some professional staff may need to oper- 
ate from a base close to their customers 
and clients and may, for this reason, have 
to be located in central business district of- 
fice space. Other personnel and functions 
need not. For example, space-consuming 
resources such as law libraries no longer 
need to be placed in the high rent districts 
if the information in them can be derived 
electronically from an available source. 

If office functions are separated in this 
manner, the central office would itself 


undergo distinct changes. It would accom- 


modate as many high-salaried managers 
and professional staff as it does now, but 
a limited support staff would be in at- 
tendance. This condition would change 
office layout and the composition of of- 
fice space. 

More money will be invested in elec- 
tronic tools and less in office design. The 
tools of the information revolution cost 
more than the ones they replace. They en- 
able fewer people to perform more work. 
Both factors tend to reduce the percentage 
of company assets invested in architectur- 
ally designed space. 

The demands of early information tools 
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for space and elaborate environmental 
conditioning demanded by the earlier 
machines of the information revolution 
have eased. The machines have become 
smaller and more adaptable and produce 
less heat. 

Design of the executive work station is 
a new problem. As executives come to 
terms with electronic tools and begin to 
use them directly and not through inter- 
mediaries, the executives and the tools 
will have to be located in closer proximity. 
The information instruments will have to 
be adaptable for use either when the exec- 
utive is alone or in the company of others. 
They must be conveniently located but 
should not intrude to a degree that domi- 
nates the office and changes its character. 
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To be much more specific, what can we 
expect the physical characteristics of the 
office of the near future to be? Some as- 
pects of current office design are likely to 
continue to be useful. In the area of gen- 
eral office services, the flexible utility 
grids that were laboriously worked out 
during the '50s and '60s, designed to pro- 
vide power supplies at many points in ei- 
ther ceilings or floors, will still be needed. 
In the area of environmental atmosphere, 
all the little amenities—work clusters, 
plants, lighting, art work—developed to 
avoid an effect of regimentation and inhu- 
manity, will also be needed, perhaps more 
than ever. 

But other aspects of office design are 
subject to radical change. Some changes 
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Top left, the conventional partitioned office 
of yore. Above left, the office landscape 
with its layout following the flow of people 
—and paper. Above, a possible configura- 
tion of information age offices, as de- 
scribed in the accompanying text. 


will be compelled by a change in the size 
and nature of the work force in a typical 
office. Combined with the partial decen- 
tralization already mentioned, we can 
expect, as a result of increased machine 
capability, a reduction in the percentage 
of the work force that can be considered 
low echelon. For other workers, we can 
expect a concomitant reduction in pres- 
tige symbols. Only those in the very top 
echelon will have a personal secretary or 


aide. The middle echelon workers will 
share the services of a den-mother (or 
den-father) who will have no particular 
allegiance to any one of them. 

Space, of course, will continue to con- 
vey prestige, and top executives can be 
expected to continue to claim the big cor- 
ner offices for themselves. But, on the 
whole, because of a greatly reduced re- 
quirement for paper storage and printed 
reference material, offices will shrink in 
size. The middle echelon worker will lose 
not only his secretary but also much of 
his space. His new symbol of prestige will 
be the equipment he is issued (as at right}, 
its quantity and quality, and a major task 
of the architect designing his office will 
be to display that equipment in a way 
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both functional and impressive. The in- 
dustrial design that shapes the equipment 
will thus be an increasingly important part 
of the office interior, and the architect’s 
task will grow increasingly closer to the 
discipline of the industrial designer. 

Intervention of the new machines will 
reduce the number of conventional face- 
to-face contacts in office work. Recogniz- 
ing the continuing value of informal idea 
exchange, however, good office design 
will probably, more than ever, emphasize 
opportunities for such exchange, as at 
coffee counters and in employee lounges. 
Conference rooms, too, will continue to 
be at least as important as in the past, but 
they will necessarily be equipped, like the 
private offices, with a proliferation of new 
equipment, allowing participants con- 
tinued access to their own offices and 
information stockpiles while conferring 
with others. 

Offices with 30 or more workers may 
well have a computer main frame room. 
Most actual calculations would be done 
there, with workers outside the room par- 
ticipating through terminals. As mentioned 
earlier, the size and heat dissipation re- 
quirements of such equipment rooms are 
diminishing, but good ventilation, mois- 
ture control, and, of course, power supply 
are still necessities. Because, at least for 
the moment, such rooms generate some 
noise, a degree of isolation is still also 
needed. 

The medium or large office will also 
probably have a resident computer tech- 
nician, possibly an electronics engineer 
with an MBA degree. This technician will 
be in charge of information storage, disks, 
and tapes, and will be in touch with hard- 
ware and equipment maintenance repre- 
sentatives. He will have his own office, 
full of displays and equipment for identi- 
fying and filing, with a small conference 
room adjacent to it. 

The sales reps who call on this com- 
puter technician will present their wares 
in an appropriately new way, of course. 
Rather than bringing actual samples or 
written descriptions of their products, 
they will bring tapes or some other form 
of computerized information that can be 
shown, electronically, in the technician’s 
conference room. Other visitors who come 
to call at the new office may be admitted 
or turned away by an electronic screen- 
ing device. For the most part, however, 
the reception area will continue to be de- 
signed just as it is now, for such design 
is not so much an expression of function 
as a tool of corporate public relations. 
Even if the waiting area magazines disap- 
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Original State 


Face-to-face contact between 
executive and personnel 

the primary mode for delega- 
tion of work. Written records 
of work and correspondence 
maintained and stored in 
form of paper copies. 


mill — — 1] 


Transition 


Introduction of personalized 
electronic data system. Some 
reduction in space possible. 
Face-to-face contact reduced 
by video contact. 


Machine-Assisted 1 


Considerable investment in 
personalized electronic data 
system. Information simul- 
taneously shared at different 
locations. Need for face-to- 
face contact further reduced. 
Significant savings in occu- 
pied space. 


Machine-Assisted 2 


pear and are replaced by Pac-Man games, 
the reception area will remain the key to 
that vital first impression. The protocol- 
hospitality function of the receptionist 
may even become more clear, for he/she 
will probably no longer be asked to per- 
form typing chores. 

Furniture for the new office is already 
different, presenting designers with differ- 
ent planning implications. Partly because 
of the relative expense of the new equip- 
ment, there are new provisions for equip- 
ment sharing, such as 120-degree work 
stations that allow three workers to use a 
single swiveling terminal. Some conven- 
tional rectangularity will have to give 
way to more exotic configurations. 

The office chair, as well, has undergone 
a change. Like the chair in an airplane 
cockpit, it takes advantage of ergonomic 
considerations, providing optimum sight 
lines to equipment and considerable 
seating comfort and health. The office 
chair may even be like a cockpit in an- 
other way: It may be “hot-seated,” sched- 
uled Íor use by different workers at dif- 
ferent times of day on a flex-time sched- 
ule. Such chairs must be sophisticated 
in their adjustability. 

In subtle ways, the new office may be 
more serene than the office of the past. 

In a reduced-paper operation, noise levels 
will likely be reduced, and some of the 
clutter characteristic of paper use will 

be gone. And sight lines between workers 
and equipment may generate a new aura 
of inviolate privacy, much like the space 
between an intent viewer and a displayed 
object in a museum environment. 

The information revolution has impli- 
cations at urban scale as well. As some 
oflice functions come to be located away 
from the high-rent central business dis- 
trict, we may well see a return flow of 
housing and other uses from the suburbs 
back into the city’s former office build- 
ings. The ideal of standardized, universal, 
multifunctional architecture is an ideal in 
very poor repute these days, but it is one 
that might, nevertheless, be redeemed. 
For the fact that highrise office buildings 
and highrise residential buildings are quite 
similar in form and materials has been 
well established by Mies’ Lake Shore 
Drive apartments and Seagram building, 
to name the most obvious examples, and 
the adaptive use of such skeletal building 
forms could be the basic pattern of work 
for the architects of the information revo- 
lution. If this is so, the fearsome prospect 
of replacing people with machines may, 
in the long run, bring us a very pleasant 
surprise: It may revitalize our cities. L] 


A Building Designed To Counter 


The Isolation That Can Be 


A Byproduct of Cybernation 


The W. C. Decker engineering building 

at the Corning Glass Works houses nearly 
a thousand people who spend their work- 
days among sophisticated laboratory 
equipment and machines, or with such 
less cybernetic but no less demanding 
equipment as drafting tables. A central 
purpose of the design was to provide them 
with maximum visual and social contact 
with each other when they look up or rise 
from their tasks. 

The means that architects Davis, 

Brody & Associates used to achieve this 
purpose included making it an open, airy 
building with glass looking inward and 
outward and few full-height partitions ex- 
cept at the laboratories. There is a variety 
of meeting and conference spaces, lounges, 
and, at projecting bays in the sleek exte- 
rior walls, there are small alcoves (below) 
for chance encounters along the perimeter 
corridors. 

The offices, laboratories, and communal 
spaces are on three “trays” organized 
around a skylit, angular atrium. The 
atrium is criss-crossed by escalators, 


Protruding ‘bubble’ in exterior wall be- 
side perimeter corridor provides a place 
for impromptu conversations. 


ramps, and stairs, kept open as yet an- 
other device to encourage interaction. 
[he main lobby leads into the atrium, as 
does a less formal entryway beside a cafe- 
teria, which is the one used most by the 
building’s occupants. E 

The building consciously echoes the 


black glass and gleaming metal facades 
of the earlier glass works buildings, many 
of them the products of postwar years. I 
The black bands here are clear glass with 
a ceramic coating, and their horizontality 
is emphasized by half-round aluminum 
bands around the vision glass. 
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Above, the second floor plan. Left, 
two of the building’s workspaces. At 
right, the atrium that provides the 
unifying element of the interiors plus 
a variety of opportunities for casual 
encounters among the occupants. 


Photographs by Robert Gray 
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Α Tower Expressive of Unique Interiors 


It embodies Frank Lloyd Wright's ideal of the tall building 
more than any of his other work. By David De Long 
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During his long career Frank Lloyd Wright designed many 
towers, ranging from a 60-foot-tall windmill for his Wisconsin 
aunts (1896) to the mile-high Illinois project (1956). Only two 
that would qualify as actual skyscrapers have so far been built: 
the Johnson Wax Research Tower, Racine, Wis. (1944-47), 
and the Price Tower in Bartlesville, Okla. (1952-56). Of these, 
it is the latter that more fully embodies Wright's ideal of the tall 
building, and it is in this sense that it should be judged. More 
than an individual solution to a particular problem, it affirms 
Wright’s belief in the skyscraper as a viable form and reflects his 
desire to guide its evolution. Typical for Wright, the essence of 
its design is a concept of interior space with no exact parallel 
outside his own work. 


Dr. De Long, an architect, teaches architectural history at 
Columbia University, where he is chairman of the division of 
historic preservation in the graduate school of architecture and 
planning. For their help in preparing this article, the author 
thanks Joe D. Price, Mrs. Harold C. Price Jr., Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Charles Price III, and Bruce Goff, as well as Ray Steiner, 

John W. Cameron, and George Keeler of Phil'ips Petroleum. 
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Like many of Wright's clients, Harold C. Price was a success- 
ful, independent businessman in charge of the company he had 
founded. Trained as a chemist, he had moved to Bartlesville 
in 1915 to work in one of the local zinc smelters, and when it 
closed five years later borrowed money to set up one of the first 
electric welding shops in the area. Price devised techniques for 
welding oil pipeline, and his shop, supported by the area's rapidly 
developing oil industry, became a major pipeline construction 
company. In seeking an architect to design an office building that 
might be an appropriate symbol of his company as well as an 
asset to his community, he consulted his two sons, Harold C. Jr., 
and Joe D. Price. The latter was then a student at the University 
of Oklahoma. Guided by a friend who was an architecture stu- 
dent, he, in turn, went for advice to the chairman of Oklahoma's 
school of architecture, at that time Bruce Goff. Goff confirms 
that he recommended Frank Lloyd Wright and even helped 
arrange a meeting between Price and Wright at Taliesin. Joe 
Price, who accompanied his father on that exploratory trip, 
remembers it as being in 1951, and further recalls how, at their 
first meeting, his father was not only convinced to hire Wright, 
but to abandon his earlier idea of a three-story office building 


David De Long 


in favor of the 19-story tower that Wright advocated. 

Wright’s enthusiasm for a tower is understandable. Then in 
his mid-80s, he looked back on a career in which some of his 
most important designs had been for towers that had never been 
built. These included the National Life Insurance Co. project for 
Chicago, designed over a period of years between 1920 and 
1925, for which Wright proposed cantilevered floors with exte- 
rior walls treated as sheer screens of glass and metal. They also 
included three related apartment towers for St. Marks-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York City (1929), with intricately shaped floors 
also cantilevered from a central service core. As Wright himself 
has pointed out, the St. Mark’s concept was further developed 
in projects that included the grouped apartment towers, Chicago 
(1930); the Crystal Heights complex, Washington, D.C. (1940), 
and the Rogers Lacy Hotel, Dallas (1946). Still further refined, 
it served as the basis for the Price Tower. The location of the 
tower within a small town, and the possibility of combining 
offices and apartments within one building, provided an oppor- 
tunity to express ideals that had become an essential component 
of his mature architectural vision. 

Built as Wright designed it, the 19-story tower rises 186 feet, 
its upper profile extended an additional 35 feet by the slim spire 
of the specially designed television antenna. The building is 
surprisingly small: only 37,000 gross square feet, counting the 
two-story wing of offices at the base. The typical floors are barely 
1,900 square feet each. It is amazingly complex: No two eleva- 
tions are alike, each is accented by different sorts of angled 
projections, and special elements enrich both base and summit. 
Had these effects been arbitrarily contrived to achieve mere 
visual complication, it would seem very much of our own time. 
Yet Wright has made clear in various writings that each compli- 
cating element reflects some special condition of plan or interior 
volume, that each part of the plan derives from a carefully rea- 
soned program, and that the program itself developed not only 
from the special conditions of the commission but also from 
underlying principles of a more universal nature. 

Concrete floor slabs are cantilevered from four vertical sup- 
ports, each hollowed near the center of the building to contain 
service ducts and an elevator and each extended out to form an 
18-foot-long fin. At the center, they describe a small elevator 
lobby. Individual floors are approximately 45 feet on each side, 
and rotated 30 degrees in plan over the supporting fins, except in 
the southwest corner where, on alternate floors, the quadrants 
are not rotated but instead intersect their nearby fins at right 
angles. These quadrants are the lower floors of duplex apart- 
ments, with double-height spaces at the outer corners resulting 
from the alternating patterns of the floors themselves. Bedrooms 
on the upper level of each duplex apartment overlook one corner 
of the living space below, and each bedroom level opens to a 
small balcony that is formed by the projection of this quadrant 
beyond the line of the differently aligned floor below. The other 
three quadrants of each typical floor were designed as offices, 
and the arrangement of these offices as well as of the apartments 
was made to follow the modular unit of the floor: a diamond, 
or parallelogram, with principal dimensions of two feet, six 
inches. The lines of these modules are scribed in the polished 
red concrete of the floors, where they show an alignment that is 
also rotated within each quadrant. Hexagonally planned service 
elements containing kitchens, toilets, or stairs cantilever beyond 
the floor at the points where the typical floors intersect the 
supporting fins. 

Near the top of the building, selected quadrants are removed 
to form terraces that relate to special uses within. A richly ta- 


pered profile results. A small buffet with terrace is placed on the 
16th floor; the top duplex apartment together with separate con- 
ference and reception rooms are on the 17th and 18th floors. 
Alone on the top floor, Harold C. Price’s private office, with 
fireplace and tall glass doors, overlooks private terraces and the 
Oklahoma plains beyond. 

At the base of the building, one- and two-story extensions 
partly enclose protected entrance courts for automobiles and 
pedestrians. The simple doorways at ground level are sheltered 
by the overhanging floors above: There is no raised platform 
proclaiming special importance. The second floor is treated as a 
mezzanine level, allowing portions of the small, humanly scaled 
lobbies to open vertically. 

Copper louvers further vary the facade. These were designed 
to shade the extensive glazing from the relentless Oklahoma sun, 
and are placed vertically on the southwest, where they shelter 
the duplex apartments, and horizontally on the other sides, 
where they protect the offices. Alternate spandrels correspond- 
ing to the balcony levels within the apartments are sheathed in 
copper, their embossed pattern an abstraction of the modular 
unit of the floors. 

The very complexity of the building, and in particular the 
insistently angled perimeter sheathed lightly in glass and copper, 


Across page, the tower remains a startling presence in the 
flat landscape and the modest city around it. Below, the build- 
ing’s bristling edges and richly patterned surfaces. 
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A quest for individuality everywhere. 


gives particular identity to each space within, a feature that, for 
Wright, counteracted the anonymous character he associated 
with conventionally designed buildings of the time. Inside, he 
believed, the varied angles of the plan encouraged a flexible sense 
of human movement, one far less restrained than would be possi- 
ble in space enclosed only by right-angled planes. This feature 
reflects his search for an architecture appropriate to a demo- 
cratic society. As Edgar Kaufmann, jr., has pointed out, this 
ideal of freedom was partly achieved in individual dwellings by 
keeping the perimeter as physically unrestrained as possible. A 
solid core, generally containing a fireplace as well as related 
services, provided the stabilizing sense of place within. In the 
Price Tower, Wright has applied this theme of the individual 
dwelling to a multistory building, countering the restriction im- 
posed by stacked floors with full glazing at the perimeter. Canti- 
levered construction allowed such perimetric freedom, and the 
visible mast of the central support emphasized a tangible reality 
of anchored place. Special fireplaces were included in each 
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apartment, marking the location of the core. Designed as a kind 
of grand gas log, they also, as Wright suggested, celebrated the 
area's natural gas and oil resources. 

Wright's published writings also reveal a special interest in the 
relationship between home and office. He believed some people 
benefited from the joining of both within one building, as a 
richer, more connected life could result. His own office operated 
in this manner, a natural result of the arts and crafts movement 
in which he had once actively participated. The rhythmic con- 
tinuity that such a relationship provided paralleled the spatial 
continuity that he sought in his buildings, and the Price Tower 
became a vehicle for the expression of this principle. The sepa- 
rateness of the outward-looking offices from adjoining units 
reinforced the independent situations of the various tenants, for 
Harold C. Price intended the building to be partly a commercial 
venture, and his company occupied only the top office floors in 
addition to the penthouse levels. This program contrasts with 
that of the Larkin Co. (1904) and Johnson Wax Administration 
Building (1936-39), Wright's other major office structures that 
were treated as single, interconnected spaces. In the Price Tower, 
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the building's unity is implied rather than literal, symbolized 
by Mr. Price's penthouse office that unites the quadrants at the 
very top. 

Finally, the very location of the tower illustrates Wright's 
broad vision of an ideal society. His various proposals for 
planned decentralization called for towers to be located within 
small communities, placed where their height could be visually 
appealing, within an uncrowded environment and providing 
views from within out over the countryside. Bartlesville, with its 
1950 population of only 19,000 and with only one other tall 
building at the time—the 14-story Frank Phillips Building 
(1927) —must have seemed the right place to demonstrate the 
viability of this concept. Here the tower could be an effective 
visual symbol of the Price Co., balanced in a picturesque sense 
by the very horizontality of the area itself. 

Construction of the tower began in November 1953, and it 
was officially completed in February 1956, according to con- 
temporary accounts and Price family records. Joe Price remem- 
bers a period of well over one year spent on developing design 
and working drawings before construction actually began. Dis- 
putes between Wright and local building officials regarding such 
issues as a multistory office building with only one stairway were 
sometimes resolved only when Harold C. Price met directly 
with the town's mayor. 


The client's top floor apartment and office, with furniture de- 
signed by Wright for the building. The black and white photos 
were taken when it was first built, the color recently. 
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A ‘gentle skyscraper’ that escaped the city. 


The building served well as the Price Co. headquarters, and 
tenants were readily found for the other offices. Stories do circu- 
late concerning the toilets, which are somewhat too intimately 
located within each office quadrant, and of a doctor’s patient 
who mistook one of the building’s small elevators for the room 
in which she was to give a urine specimen. The apartments were 
more problematic. Only two seem to have been used as Wright 
intended: one by Joe Price while he was working for the com- 
pany, and one by Bruce Goff who moved into the tower early in 
1956 and maintained his apartment and office there until 1964. 
Goff remembers periods when he was the only resident, though 
at one time as many as five apartments were let. By Midwestern 
standards the apartments, though convenient as well as elegant, 
were considered small. For no more than it cost to rent one, 
it was possible to buy a house in a small Oklahoma town in 
the 1950s. Gradually they were converted to additional rental 
offices, their living spaces divided and balconies closed in; by 
1972 only the top unit remained, retained by the Price family. 

In 1981, following a reorganization of the Price Co., the 
building was sold to Phillips Petroleum, Bartlesville’s largest 
company. The Price Co. no longer occupies any space in the 
tower, but happily some of the extraordinary chairs, desks, tables, 
and other pieces of furniture that Wright designed for the build- 
ing have been saved. A few of the pieces are still in their orig- 
inal setting, where they enhance the building’s appeal. 

Practically no changes have been made to the exterior of the 
building itself, and it is beautifully maintained. The town has 
grown to more than 34,000. There are fewer houses and more 
nonresidential buildings nearby, and several newer structures 
rival the height of the Price Tower, though at a comfortable dis- 
tance. Inside the tower, in addition to the conversion of apart- 
ments to offices, a ground floor space intended as a shop has 
been handsomely converted to a reception area, its Wright- 
designed cabinets and seating retained. Between the tower and 
attached two-story office wing, a roofed drive that originally 
linked the office and apartment courts has been enclosed to serve 
as additional office space, and changes in layout have been made 
within the two-story wing itself. Upstairs, in the tower, Phillips 
has located its geophysical branch. The teams of two or three 
people that work together in this branch are reportedly well 
served by the flexible areas within each of the relatively small 
quadrants of the tower. The employees’ buffet on the 16th floor 
is still in use, little changed and still welcoming. The top apart- 
ment in which Joe Price lived, later altered by other members 
of the Price family, now stands empty except for some built-in 
shelves and tables. Part of Wright’s signed mural also remains. 
Harold C. Price’s penthouse office survives largely unchanged, 
its built-in desk and glass mural intact. These significant records 
of Wright’s quite charming version of American business should 
be preserved, for they offer clear evidence of the building’s 
meaning and its appreciably human scale. 

When the Price Tower opened, Wright wrote in Architectural 
Record (Feb. 1956): “This gentle skyscraper has escaped the 
big city to live in an American town in the country . .. to stand 
there in its own park, casting its own shadow upon its own 
ground.” Its special qualities were sympathetically treated in 
many articles that appeared during and immediately after con- 
struction, yet underlying these articles of the early 1950s was an 
implication that any building so rich in ornamental values must 
belong to another age. Indeed it did. LJ 
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Section show the structure’s repeated 
cantilevers. Spaces marked dwelling have 
now been converted to office use. 
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Postwar Prototype in Downtown Portland 


Belluschi’s Equitable Savings and Loan building was an 
instantly famous, then long forgotten classic. By Jeffrey Cook, AIA 


quitable Savings and Loan building 
in Portland, Ore., by Pietro Bellu- 
schi, FAIA, looks just completed. 
But this spare, glassy, urbane struc- 
ture had its grand opening in Janu- 
ary 1948. The cost was $4 million. 
Acclaimed as an esthetic and tech- 
nical triumph, it became instantly 
famous in those lean years. 

There is something very current 
about this fragile looking 34-year-old box that just received 
ΑΙΑ5 1982 25-year award. The Equitable was and is a pro- 
gressive piece of architecture. 

There are so many firsts to the building that they sound like 
an entry in the Guinness Book of World Records. In spite of the 
popular importance of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill’s Lever 
House, completed in 1952, it was Belluschi’s Equitable build- 
ing that set the pattern for postwar commercial architecture in 
the U.S. The Equitable was the first sealed glass building, the 
first fully airconditioned, and the first with exposed aluminum 
cladding. 

It also was another first. During World War II there had been 
a moratorium on the construction of commercial buildings so 
that capital and material could be directed toward the war effort. 
In the postwar adjustment toward a peacetime economy, a na- 
tional building permit system was instituted to regulate the tran- 
sition. In 1946 Ralph H. Cake, the visionary chairman of the 
board of Equitable Savings and Loan, took plans for the pro- 
posed building to Washington, D.C., and obtained the first per- 
mit for construction of a large commercial building under the 
program. Site clearance began in May 1946. 

In fact, the building had a much longer gestation. Belluschi 
credits part of its success to the longstanding association and 
friendship he had with Cake, a familiarity built through the years 
that bred both confidence and understanding. Thus the architect 
was in a position of trust that allowed the most progressive build- 
ing of that moment in the world to be built in a small city in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

When first published, it was called “απ architect’s dream" to 
have such an open client for such a daring program. But build- 
ing the Equitable was no ideal dream, and no open-ended con- 
tract. Nor was Belluschi some out-of-town superstar. He was 
a Portland architect known for his refined wood houses and 
churches. He already had more than 20 years of architectural 
practice and social belonging in Portland. As an architect and 
as an educator, his national and international recognition would 
come later. Certainly some of that reputation might be based 
on the distinctions of the Equitable—his first large urban archi- 
tectural challenge. 

Although the Equitable is typically catalogued as an Inter- 
national Style building, its architect was also inspired by local 


Mr. Cook is professor in the Arizona State University college 
of architecture and editor in chief of the Passive Solar Journal. 
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resources: Both aluminum and electricity were cheap and abun- 
dant. He also anticipated their abundance on the worldwide 
exchange and was challenged by the esthetic frontier of that 
new building material. 

Technical uncertainty arose in the new use of exposed, unfin- 
ished aluminum. It had not been applied to large surfaces in 
polluted urban environments. Its use was inspired by airplane 
construction, but there were no illusions of stressed skins or wing- 
shaped streamlining. One application, however, the pop rivet 
that made the aerodynamic skin structural, became the surface 
fastener that made the architecture flat and smooth regardless 
of temperature variation. The charm of these stainless steel 
mechanical pimples is one of the humanizing subtleties when 
one sees the building first-hand. Somehow photographs cannot 
quite capture the delicate tatoo of the skin rivits, even though 
the often admired flatness of the exterior skin is the basis of the 
building’s characterful complexion. 

With the crystalline Equitable, the silvery sheen of the exterior 
envelope is both fragile and firm. The exterior wall has a maxi- 
mum reveal of seven-eighths inch. Thus the Equitable is a full- 
sized building constructed of modern materials but assembled 
with the precision of a fine cabinet. Belluschi’s finesse in reveal- 
ing the grain and fiber of every surface is highly visible. This es- 
thetic refinement is one that seems seldom to have been attempted 
with industrialized sheet or planar materials except in the seam- 
less world of extrusions. And most of the commercial style of 
American building, whether viewed only since midcentury or 
since Sullivan, has been mullioned. 

Properly this is neither a curtain wall nor a window wall. The 
concrete frame is sheathed with shiny aluminum. Windows ex- 
tend from column to column and from the 27-inch-high sill to 
the ceiling. The solid spandrel in front of the continuous win- 
dowsill cabinet is exposed cast aluminum—another first. Its deep 
gray texture contributes a third major color to the elevations, 
providing much more depth and liveliness than any two-tone 
facade. Behind the aluminum, a poured concrete spandrel beam 
with light-weight aggregate stiffens the frame and satisfies the 
fire marshal. 

When built, the Equitable was called a skyscraper, although 
it is a slab and not a point block. Its 12 stories were a height 
once considered the optimum balance between vertical service 
distribution and horizontal usability. Since its proportions are 
so well studied and its repose so complete the Equitable has 
been viewed as a kind of apogee: as a classically refined and 
completely resolved masterwork. Normally, such integrity im- 
plies that nothing could be added or subtracted but for the worst. 
Another view might reveal the Equitable building less as a per- 
fected fait accompli than a systematic resolution pliable to change 
—a set of extendible if finite fundamentals. 

In fact, the Equitable has been subject to a series of dramatic 
changes, additions, and alterations that might have destroyed 
the equilibrium of a lesser building. In 1959 a 13th floor was 
added by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, which had acquired 
Belluschi's office when he became dean at Μ.Ι.Τ. And on both 
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immediate postwar years. Left, Equitable and 
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able building, center, was a startling insertion in 
Portland's lively streetscape. 


Portland’s own downtown, into which the Equit- 


The building at left above, is characteristic of 
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Changes proved the design’s resilience. 


the north and south elevations floors have been added, raising 
the rear bulk of the building from the original two stories to six 
stories to match the height of adjacent buildings. Yet the imagery 
of disciplined slab prevails, and the spirit of reposeful propor- 
tion continues. 

There have been poetic descriptions about the color of the 
Equitable building as an ethereal ode to mirror city, sky, and 
forest. Whatever the effect, the architect is blunt about the es- 
thetic origins of the color. There were only two choices of glass 
color: clear or sea green. In an attempt to balance interior day- 
light, green was chosen. It is still manufactured. Although it is 
the same stock color later used on Lever House, the effect is 
profoundly different. For Lever House, greenness pervades and 
relief comes from the stick frames of aluminum extrusions. 

On the Equitable, interest comes from a dance between the 
continuous and the discontinuous. The tripartite windows and the 
staccato of short mullions in the spandrels produce playful inter- 
leaved rhythms at a close esthetic distance. As a whole wall, the 
shifts of color and texture between green glass and two distinct 
colors of aluminum provide compounded images of constantly 
changing contrast in value and interest. Thus the flush wall is a 
series of understated interlocked visual dialogues: between frame 
and infill, between reflective and opaque textures, between col- 
ors and values, and between rhythms of sets of lines. 

In the 1940s, sealed doubleglass was uncommon. Although 
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it was a construction product that had been introduced in the 
late 1930s when it was an important element in the Keck and 
Keck development of solar houses, there were many failures 
because of poor seals, so the product was withdrawn. After 
World War II sealed double glass units were reintroduced, but 
it took audacity to base a whole wall system of a large building 
on such a product. 

The glass and shiny aluminum make the wall seem bright and 
clean in an overcast climate. On a sunny day with wind from 
the east, it positively glistens. To Belluschi’s eye the original 
combination of green glass with two colors of aluminum was 
pleasing but conservative and perhaps too cold. He therefore 
sought ways to make the lobby bright and colorful, even asking 
Alexander Calder for sketches. 

As completed, the design concern for interior detailing was 
so thorough that the exterior wrapping might be imagined as 
an afterthought. The concept was of a daylighted office in which 
free light, space, and air were the refreshing qualities of the new 
work environment. It is interesting that this first completely 
sealed building and totally controlled interior environment should 
be based on daylighting. The fixed windows with tinted glass 
controlled glare and eliminated the need for drapes or blinds. 
Being insulated, even though in a mild climate, the windows did 
not represent cold radiant surfaces. And the air distribution 
system, with many small diffusers in the ceiling and returns in 
the cabinet under the window, eliminated drafts and blasts. 

The most design care was focused on the ceiling. Cold cathode 
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tubes eight feet long were chosen as the most advanced lighting 
available. It was the first major building to use cold cathode 
lighting throughout. Their color balance was much closer to 
daylight than fluorescent, and they had no flutter. The low-volt- 
age tubes were surface mounted on a dropped acoustic ceiling. 
Because of their low surface imensity, no diffusers were neces- 
sary, and the tubes spanned the ceiling between sockets, using 
the ceiling itself as a reflector. 

The drop ceiling was fitted with continuous multichannel 
metal chases at eight-foot centers. With raceways for both elec- 
tric power and for telephone lines, the ceiling became a much 
more adaptable and flexible grid than floor chases. Access was 
made by drilling through the thin floor. Perforated covers al- 
lowed return air into the air plenum above the ceiling, thus 
keeping lighting ballasts cool. The regular and frequent spac- 
ing of air supply diffusers allowed lighting fixtures to run both 
parallel and at right angles. The integrated ceiling design thus 
became a continuous modular activated service surface with many 
layout opportunities. It was a unique and thoughtful system that 
now is covered by a more conventional hung ceiling. Alas, cold 
cathode tubes for interior lighting have become obsolete. 

Other interior innovations included flush doors, veneered 
with Oregon birch. They had no conventional knobs or latches. 
Instead, automatic closers and aluminum push plates were the 
hardware. 

Rehabilitation has changed the original building, now known 
as the Commonwealth building, but it has proved the resilience 
of the design. Virtually none of the original interiors remain. 
Lobby, banking room, and private offices have all been re- 
worked, some with unfortunate results, some with handsome 
transformations. 

Among other firsts for the Equitable was the use of heat 
pumps in a commercial installation, the first in the Western 
hemisphere. Board Chairman Cake had heard about heat pumps 
in England. The Equitable is still considered the largest such 


nm "ONERE! installation in the U.S., and in 1980 the American Society of 


Top, Equitable under construction. Above the 
original ceiling. Across page, the pleasant but 
more conventional system that now covers it. 
Left, the building's original lobby, which also 
has undergone modification over time. 
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Both a technical and esthetic prototype. 


Mechanical Engineers honored the building with designation 
as a National Historic Mechanical Engineering Landmark. 

The moderate climate of Portland with an average summer 
temperature of 64 degrees Fahrenheit is an unlikely site for a 
heat pump since airconditioning is not normally required. But 
the sealed glass building required a totally mechanically con- 
trolled interior climate even if the green tinted windows would 
screen out 40 percent of the sun’s heat as claimed. The air is 
completely circulated three times an hour, and part of the build- 
ing’s comfort comes from the large number of control zones 
(11) on each floor. 

The mechanical system was designed by engineer J. Donald 
Krocker, who has published a number of informative papers on 
its technical details and its operational experience. The heating/ 
cooling source for the Equitable reverse cycle airconditioning 
is well water. Two wells 150 feet deep, with water at approxi- 
mately 63 degrees, provide part of the supply, while a 510-foot 
well provides a 57-degree supply of water. Both heating and 
cooling are accomplished as a closed circuit by circulating water 
from these wells to a return well. Most unusual is the fact that 
no auxiliary heat is required. Thus only electricity is supplied 
to the building, aside from district steam for lavatory hot water. 
And in retrospect there was no need for this connection. 

The efficiency of the mechanical system has been examined 
and admired many times. In 1980 the total annual system energy 
cost for heating and cooling was about 80 cents per square foot 
when the total electricity cost in Portland, including demand 
changes, averaged 4 cents per kilowatt-hour. An interesting 
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Left, the delicately detailed 
wall of the Equitable be- 
hind a delicate tracery of 
leaves and branches. Right, 
the building in its present 
context. 


energy study showed that the building is clearly more economical 
to run at a constant interior temperature of 71 degrees rather than 
at 68 degrees for heating and 76 degrees for cooling as required by 
federal energy standards. Thus the Equitable was exempt from 
those standards. 

In 1948 the Equitable was first both in technique and esthetic. 
It both set the benchmarks and became a prototype for the 
American commercial building. The Equitable was designed 
for an owner’s use with an optimized office work environment 
and as a symbol of progressive and enlightened business prac- 
tices. It was the epitome of the postwar vision of design totality. 
Along the way the building became an object of speculation and, 
more recently, of investment. 

Thirty-four years ago the Equitable anticipated a kind of city 
building and a quality of urban esthetic that has permeated 
much of architectural design in the U.S. since. The difference is 
that this vision of the ideal postwar city can be best experienced 
not in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, or Los Angeles but 
rather in such smaller cities as Louisville, Nashville, Kansas 
City, and Salt Lake City. These each provide a few blocks of 
urban continuity where design goals are shared beyond the bril- 
liance of individual facades and corporate plazas. It is in these 
cities that the concept of the modern city is more than a brash 
commercial collage of the latest architectural magazines and 
material catalogues lining unkempt streets. 

Perhaps the most handsome examples of commercial city- 
making and thoughtful street-keeping may be found in Portland. 
The city’s commitment to a substantial and designed downtown 
is immediately visible in the 1978 transit mall loop by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill and Lawrence Halprin, which may be the 


most convincing urban streetscape in the country. Its gem is the 
Equitable. The transit mall is the building’s forecourt and cor- 
porate plaza—a continuity that embraces downtown. 

Architecturally perhaps the more interesting views of the 
building are from above or from the rear west. Here the rear 
projecting spine of the elevator and stair shaft provide a vertical 
mass that rises above the roof. The solids of the adjacent pent- 
house provide another massive element in juxtaposition with the 
light, shimmering glass wall. These interlocking opaque blocks 
underline the delicacy of the aluminum-and-glass clad cage. 
This dynamic backside has an architectonic vitality absent from 
the conventional views from Sixth Street. Perhaps these views 
best reveal a joyful appreciation of the national intricacies of 
construction and materials that seems to romanticize the logic 
of commercial buildings. 

When built, the press was impressed that no masonry was 
used above the first story and how this foretold of a new light- 
ness in big building construction. More fundamental is that the 
Equitable is not topless or bottomless, although it has neither 
cornice nor plinth. The high ground floor with recessed glass 


and exposed colonnades provides a visual base even though the 
details of the shops along the sidewalk have never contributed 
any particular architectural interest. At the skyline the structural 
frame becomes free from the building and forms, together with 
the pipe handrail, a termination with definition and scale. The 
play of this new architectural order against the heavy neoclas- 
sical cornices of adjacent banks has fascinated architectural pho- 
tographers. But there is an equally poignant contrast with more 
recent nearby buildings whose exterior wallpaper and curtain 
walls simply stop at the top. 

The Equitable building has neither a glamorous name nor 
a memorable nickname. It also has no international literary or 
cultural association. The Equitable has tended to become a for- 
gotten nugget in spite of three separate publications in Architec- 


tural Forum and coverage in many other journals and surveys. 
It is aname and a building that has often been missing from 
reviews of important and critical 20th century architecture. Yet 
the Equitable was a technical and esthetic masterpiece at the 
cutting edge of an uncertain transition. It continues to show that 
when thoughtful design is fundamental it will be lasting. O 
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Furnishings 


From Neocon XIV and farther reaches. 


By Stanley Abercrombie, AIA 
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Neocon, the annual contract furnishings market at Chicago’s 
Merchandise Mart, has just been held for the 14th time. An out- 
growth of the Good Design exhibits once masterminded by 
Edgar Kaufmann, jr., and cosponsored by the mart and New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, Neocon substitutes gigantism 
for Good Design selectivity. But in all that quantity, there is 
much of quality, and more new products are introduced at 
Neocon than at any other American market. There are other 
attractions as well: this year, an Aalto exhibition; talks by Elissa 
Aalto, Arata Isozaki, and Paolo Portoghesi; an expansion by 
Michael Graves of his celebrated Sunar showroom; and new 
showrooms by Isozaki, Robert Stern, the Vignellis, and others. 
Furniture introductions this year included: a whole new family 
of softly rounded but rigorously engineered office seating by Bill 
Stephens for Knoll (1); the Milan Collection of wallcoverings (2), 
one of six wallcovering and fabric lines introduced by the Maha- 
ram Fabric Corporation; in the Wool Bureau showroom, a variety 
of pieces upholstered in the bright Borealis color range, includ- 
ing a Vladimir Kagan chair (3) covered in wool fabric from 
Counterpoint; from the newVignelli-designed Italcenter show- 
room, the Megalfa executive table desk and chair (4) designed 
by Umberto Facchini for Faram of Treviso, Italy; and from 
a.i. (Atelier International), the Unichair (5) , a versatile seating 
group with seven different seat and back combinations, all with 
or without upholstery, all in a choice of finishes, and accom- 
panied by a series of eight different Unitables. 
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Further introductions at this year’s Neocon: Another 
Umberto Facchini design for the newly represented Faram firm 
from Italy is the Projecto 450 storage wall, specifically designed 
for the storage requirements of the electronic office (1); Rudd 
International’s Cyborg chair (2), shown here in profile and also 
in a detail view of its control module, not only offers a great 
range of adjustability in seat height, seat angle, back height, back 
angle, arm height, and arm width, by means of three pneumatic 
control cylinders, but also offers a continuous but (unnoticeable) 
movement that makes slight shifts in the occupant’s posture. 
Such shifts, according to Rudd, “have been medically shown to 
increase alertness and productivity while reducing fatigue and 
stress on the body.” 

Another brightly upholstered chair shown by the Wool Bureau 
was a Karl Rausch design in sculptured hardwood for Baker 
Knapp & Tubbs, covered in “Summit” wool fabric from Scala- 
mandre (3). Particularly welcome was the new S/4 series furni- 
ture group (4) designed by the space planning and interior de- 
sign firm of dePolo/Dunbar for the Dunbar Furniture Co. (no 
relation). Suitable for executive or middle management offices, 
the S/4 has a distinctive look, organized around a large, semi- 
circular work surface, but, of greater importance, it is served by 
an ingenious hidden wiring system that allows all elements to 
accommodate computer terminals and telecommunications 
equipment. A variety of freestanding storage units, modular seat- 
ing units, and pull-up chairs has also been designed to accom- 
pany the system. 
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The recently established Memphis company (2 Corso Europa, Milan 
20122, Italy) is so named because of associations with Egypt and the 
artist-god Ptah as well as with the Tennessee birthplace of W. C. Handy 
and home of Elvis Presley. Or so they say. It has as its stated goal “to 
bring into the home a new type of visual information.” Michele De 
Lucchi, one of the two dozen Memphis designers, predicts that the col- 
lection “is going to make the floor of design very slippery. Not many 
will be able to stand up.” But architect Ettore Sottsass, a founding part- 
ner, is more reassuring: “There is absolutely no need for concern,” 
he says. 

All the designs on this spread are in the Memphis collection. The 
Riviera chair (1) by Michele De Lucchi has a wood frame covered in 
white plastic laminate; seat and back cushions are covered in pink cotton 
chintz, and the tubular metal legs are painted blue. The Hilton serving 
trolley (2) designed by Javier Mariscal of Barcelona has shelves of 
smoked glass. A design by Sottsass himself is the Carlton sideboard (3), 
providing space for all those hard-to-store items. Another storage unit is 
Matteo Thun’s Sacher hall closet (4); the body of the closet and the pair 
of umbrella stands are finished in aluminum, the door in mother-of-pearl 
with a gold-framed round mirror. Another De Lucchi design, the Kristall 
side table (5), has a top of yellow painted wood, a supporting box cov- 
ered in plastic laminate. One of several Sottsass lamp designs is Tree- 
tops (6), a floor lamp of chrome plated tubing; it takes a 500 watt 
halogen bulb. The Sheraton mirror (7), resting on a brass base, is by 
Luigi Serafini of Rome. Last, not at all least, is the Plaza dressing table 
by Michael Graves (8); its drawers are finished in painted wood and 
natural briar, its mirror can be tilted, and its tall back element is bright- 
ened by small mirrors and tiny low voltage lamps. O 
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its ability to avoid the ravaging effects of | 
time and hard use with nothing more than 
average, day-to-day maintenance. 

Since it is non-porous, most stains 
wipe off CORIAN with a damp cloth. More 
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Vanity counter and bowl are one-piece CORIAN steps and tub surround in the 
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ness, CORIAN can be worked and shaped like a fine hardwood 
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system, for individual design effects that let you put a personal 
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Innovative Furniture in America from 
1800 to the Present. David A. Hanks. 
(Horizon Press, $30.) 

This is a furniture book with a differ- 
ence: one that concentrates not just on 
designs that are handsome but also on 
designs that have contributed some new 
idea or construction technique. Hanks’ 
collection is fascinating. There are chap- 
ters on designs that make innovative use 
of materials, on those that contribute to 
comfort in a novel way, on those that 
utilize new bending and laminating meth- 
ods, on those that are portable, and— 
most interesting of all—those that pro- 
vide for multiple functions. Among these 
last are a combined sofa and bathtub 
from 1883, a convertible bedroom piano 
from 1866 (right), and (a cartoon ridicul- 
ing the multipurpose craze) a combined 
folding bed and nightshirt. But most items 
shown are both serious and admirable; 
the multipurpose section closes, for ex- 
ample, with George Nelson’s Storagewall 
and CSS storage system designs. There is 
a felicitous introductory essay by Russell 
Lynes, an illustrated chapter by Rodris 
Roth on the history of 19th century Ameri- 
can patent furniture (simply defined as 
pieces covered wholly or in part by a 
patent), and a useful bibliography. The 
book is based on an exhibition of the 
same name, for which Hanks was guest 
curator, organized by the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service. 
Stanley Abercrombie, AIA. 


Knoll Design. Eric Larrabee and Massimo 
Vignelli. (Abrams, $65.) 

What a big, bountiful, beautiful book 
this is, a foot square, 300 pages thick, 
wrapped in the very glossiest stock of the 
very brightest red-orange, offering spread 
after glorious spread of color photographs 
of superb objects. Granted, if some of 
the photographs had been smaller and if 
some of the layouts had been less gen- 
erous, the same information could have 
been presented more economically, but 
this is not a book for the budget-minded. 
It is, appropriately, the Barcelona chair of 
design books, and, whatever the cost, there 
is no substitute for the genuine article. 

In most cases, book designers remain 
anonymous; in some cases, they deserve 
to. In this case, designer Massimo Vignelli 
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is given equal credit with writer Eric 
Larrabee, and quite rightly, for his talent 
is a powerful presence on every page. It 
is a doubly effective presence, serving not 
only the product at hand but also as a 
reminder of Vignelli’s long association 
with Knoll, of Knoll’s contribution to 
graphic design, and of the influence of 
that contribution on other corporate de- 
sign programs. 

But Knoll Design is more than a hand- 
some product; there is content, too. For 
the 44-year-long story of Knoll, with its 
roots in the Bauhaus and Cranbrook, is— 
sometimes by analogy, sometimes in actual 
fact—the story of modern design. The 
bottom line may be furniture sales, but 
Knoll, on the way to that bottom line, 
has created and nurtured some of the 


most admirable design achievements of 
our time. It has also helped to shape the 
furniture industry and to establish present 
patterns of merchandising and interior de- 
sign practice. Other than Herman Miller, 
no firm in the field comes close to Knoll 
as a leader in both design and business, 
and this leadership is still the focus of 
creative experimentation. 

Larrabee and Vignelli tell the Knoll 
story in episodes. There are sections on 
founders Hans and Florence (“Shu”) 
Knoll, on Breuer, Mies, and Saarinen, on 
textiles and graphics, on showrooms and 
exhibitions. From the '50s, there is the 
story of the Knoll Planning Unit; from the 
'80s, the work for Knoll by Robert Ven- 
turi, Gwathmey Siegel, and Paul Haigh. 

Books continued on page 100 
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Books from page 98 

There are ads by Alvin Lustig, by Herbert 
Matter, and by Vignelli. There are bowls 
by Charles Pfister, tables by Joe D’Urso, 
and chairs by Niels Diffrient. There is 
New York, Boston, and Houston, but also 
Paris and Milan. There is the work by 
sculptors Noguchi and Bertoia, and a 
1945 line of chairs by architect Ralph 
Rapson. There is even a picture and para- 
graph devoted to Cartree, the Knolls’ 
sheepdog and a frequent star of Matter's 
photographs. 

Such episodic organization will not suit 
all prospective readers. For the serious his- 
torian, some interesting details of the firm’s 
history will have disappeared through the 
cracks between episodes. And, for the 
unwary, some sections on such greats as 
Mies and Breuer may imply a more inti- 
mate and longlived connection with Knoll 
than was actually the case. But, for most 
readers, the treatment is just fine. The 
Knoll story is big, fascinating, and impor- 
tant, and this book presents it with impres- 
sive panache. S.A. 


Mies van der Rohe: Furniture and Inte- 
riors. Werner Blaser. (Barron’s, $19.95.) 

Barron’s continues its production of an 
exemplary series of small books, well 
designed, well written, and reasonably 
priced, about the small-scale work of 
noted modern architects and designers. 
So far, the series includes volumes on the 
furniture of Gaudi and the products of the 
Thonet company (both reviewed here in 
July 1981), and others on the furniture of 
Le Corbusier, Rietveld, and Mackintosh. 
The Mies volume is the sixth and latest. 

Mies’ furniture is very familiar, of 
course, but Blaser, who worked in the 
Mies office when the master was still ac- 
tive, has provided a few surprises, such as 
an elegant rosewood dining chair from 
Mies’ Berlin apartment, designed around 
1920. And the well-known pieces are 
shown in unusually fine photographs and, 
whenever possible, related to specific 
building designs. A further sense of con- 
text is provided by examples of contem- 
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porary work by Breuer, Aalto, Le Cor- 
busier, and others, and Blaser has some 
nice surprises for us in this area as well: 
unfamiliar chair designs by Jean Prouvé, 
Theo van Doesburg, Josef Albers, and 
Hendrik Berlage. 

The text is minimal in this fine little 
book, but the photographs provide much 
to consider. There is a bibliography and 
index. S.A. 


Marcel Breuer: Furniture and Interiors, 
Christopher Wilk. (Architectural Press, 
$26.25) 

There are two diverse and diametrically 
opposed tendencies today in architecture 
and design. On the one hand, it is fashion- 
able for architectural journalism to write 
about the death of modern architecture, 
and, on the other, there is a vital move- 
ment of rediscovery and intensified re- 
examination of the forces that brought 
modern architecture and design into being 
more than half a century ago. 

Christopher Wilk’s book on Marcel 
Breuer’s furniture and interiors belongs 
to the latter. It is symptomatic of the pow- 
erful response to the present day confu- 
sion in matters of design by some cultural 
public instrumentalities in Europe and the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

The communist government of East 
Germany, which throughout its existence 
labeled anything modern as decadent and 
degenerately Western, has spared no effort 
to reconstruct the Bauhaus building down 
to the minutest authentic detail, including 
Breuer’s theater chairs. France’s Ministry 
of Culture never gave Le Corbusier a job 
but rebuilt his Villa Savoie and made it 
a shrine-like museum, just as his 1925 
Pavilion Esprit-Nouveau was faithfully 
reconstructed in a park by the City of 
Bologna. 

The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York was instrumental in bringing the 
“Modern Architecture of Europe” to 
America in the 1930s, and it is not before 
its time that the large Breuer exhibition last 
year (just before his death) should be 
commemorated and recorded in the in- 


depth monograph that is Christopher 
Wilk’s book. 

It establishes Breuer’s place as the most 
influential designer of furniture in the 
20th century. He pioneered the use of 
tubular steel for furniture, a giant step 
at the time that seemed to synthesize the 
essence of modern design; it not only 
looked but was machine-made of a light- 
weight, strong, austere, and glistening new 
material, not requiring any traditional 
handicraft skills. The very dictum of “the 
most for the least” seems embodied in 
this vision. 

Wilk’s fascinating story explains and en- 
meshes Breuer’s background and develop- 
ment in the political, economic, and cultur- 
al climate of post World War I Germany. 

Aside from analyzing and recording 
Breuer’s prolific output and rapid devel- 
opment to mature mastery, the book re- 
lates his work to that of his Bauhaus peers 
—Gropius, Albers, Kandinsky, Klee, Mo- 
holy, Bayer. What an amazing group of 
creative minds were brought together at 
this historic school! 

One must appreciate the intense com- 
petition generated by the economic col- 
lapse and desperate inflation at the time 
to understand that anything, even chair 
designs, was no sooner thought of than 
immediately patented. This explains the 
reason why so many history books credit 
the Dutchman, Mart Stam, with the first 
cantilever tubular steel chair; not so, 
proves Wilk. The now ubiquitous 1928 
“Cesca” chair design is indeed by Breuer, 
even though Stam saw and patented the 
principle. Thonet, the first manufacturer, 
knew the truth and paid the royalties to 
Breuer. 

From originals to true and endless banal 
copies to legal battles—the whole history 
of this remarkable career is traced meticu- 
lously and makes fascinating reading. 
What emerges is the inconclusiveness of 
so many directions along which Breuer 
started. The world took half a century to 
rediscover only some of his furniture, but 
much more of it remains to be re-evalu- 
ated and put to active use. 

Although the book deals with his archi- 
ture only marginally as it generates his 
interiors, one is left with the impression 
that the architecture throughout Breuer’s 
long career warrants an equally incisive 
historic analysis and appreciation. 

I consider Wilk’s book an absolute 
must in any architectural library. Harry 
Seidler 


New Shops. Karl and Eva Mang. (Archi- 
tectural Book Publishing Co., $33.95.) 
An excellent international sampling of 
current shop design, including two attrac- 
tive bookshops and an accessories store 
by the authors themselves, architects from 
Vienna. Some examples are familiar, such 
continued on page 104 
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cut-and-paste confusion. You eliminate costly duplication and re 
overlaps. You avoid problems with contractors’ substitutions, — Title "E 
improve your legal liability position, and protect your profes- ` == Man | 
sional reputation. 

Unlike other systems, MASTERSPEC 2 offers diskettes — | Address 
that are compatible with virtually every type of text automa- 
tion. And at just $475, the Arch/Struc/Civil Basic Version could 
pay for itself the very first time you use it. 

Why not fill out our coupon and subscribe today. Or I Lai 
call Leonard Bain (ΑΙΑ) toll-free at 800/424-5080 for more LMailto:_PSAE Div, AIA/SC, 1735 New York Ave 
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Our first 85 years gave 


FIRST... 


to make possible high-quality whiteprinting in 
even small drafting departments with low- 
cost, odor-free PD copiers, the true 
“convenience” copiers that now outnumber 
all other diazo machines. 


FIRST... 


to permit efficient 
low-cost exposure of 
specialty materials, 
with multi-lamp 
fluorescent tube 
copiers that use a 
fourth of the energy of mercury-vapor lamp 
machines. 


PD 178 


FIRST... 


with the innovations 
that promoted 
console 
whiteprinters into 
high-production 
capability... 
revolving glass 
cylinders, 

magnetic carriers 
and sheet feeders. 


FIRST... 


to bring the convenience of aperture card 
filing to all companies, with localized 24-hour 
aperture-card microfilm service. 


FIRST... ^ 


with a nation-wide 
capability on CAD, 
making it practical 
for very small 
organizations. 
EasyDraf?, 
Bruning’s afford- 
able CAD system 
was introduced less than a year ago. More 
EasyDraf? systems have already been 
installed in these few months than others 
have in three years or more. 


to save the 


many man- 

hours of manual 

re-drafting, with 

specialty films and reproducible papers for all 
three diazo reproduction methods. 


FI RST. ss in technical service with 


the largest national service organization in 
the industry. 


you 85 years 


What does this mean to you? It assures you 
of the top product and service quality that 
only Bruning can provide. Product reliability 
is our hallmark and reflects Bruning’s 85 
years of experience and, should you need 
them, factory-trained service people are near 
to your office. 


1800 Bruning Drive West, Itasca, Illinois 60143 
in Canada: 165 Milner Ave. Scarborough, Ont. M1S4G7 


Bruning & PD are registered trademarks and EasyDraf? is a trademark 
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Versafold 


Call your Bruning representative... see 
some of our new “firsts”. You can 
dramatically improve drafting productivity 
right now, with Bruning’s new EasyDraf?, the 
affordable CAD system. And you can lower 
your reproduction department costs and 
vastly improve its efficiency, with one of 
Bruning’s recently introduced engineering 
copiers. 


You'll be surprised at the difference they can 
make in your profit picture. 


A new Bruning - a tradition of “firsts”! 
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as Hans Hollein’s brilliant little Schullin 
jewelry shop in Vienna and Aalto’s Aca- 
demic Bookshop in Helsinki, but many 
are not familiar, and none of the 52 de- 
signs shown is without interest. Black and 
white illustrations are complemented with 
a generous assortment of plans and sec- 
tions and, where appropriate, construction 
details, and there is a sprinkling of color 
illustrations as well. There is also, as an 
introduction, a philosophical history of 
shop design. The text is in English and 
German. 


Contemporary Classics: Furniture of the 
Masters. Charles D. Gandy and Susan 
Zimmerman-Stidham. (McGraw-Hill, 
$21.50.) 

Although the need for yet another book 
about modern furniture is questionable, 
this one is richer in information than most. 
It presents approximately three dozen 
well-known designs by eight well-known 
designers, most of them architects, but it 
takes care to consider the designs not in 
isolation but in the context of the design- 
ers’ whole careers, general inclinations, 
and works in other media. There are brief 
biographies of each designer as well as 
descriptions of general styles. There is a 
time chart of “Contemporary Design 
Movements and their Influences,” a glos- 
sary, and a bibliography. 


The Closet Book. Elin Schoen. (Harmony 
Books, $10.95 paper.) 

Residential storage ideas, all with cute- 
as-pie captions, and meant more for the 
layman than for the architect. Still, there 
is a lot of information here: pictures of 
14 different types of coat hangers, for 
example, and a useful source list with 
addresses. 


Wind in Architectural and Environmental 
Design. Michele Merlaragno. (Van Nos- 
trand Reinhold, $36.50.) 

Did you know that a “chocolatero” is 
a squally wind in the Gulf of Mexico, or 
that an "elephanta" is a gale force wind 
on the southwest coast of India, or that 
when you call for a “doctor” in Australia, 
you are calling for a gentle breeze? These 
unusual names of winds, along with doz- 
ens of others listed in the book’s first chap- 
ter, capture the attention of the reader of 
this volume at the very outset. 

And there is more of this kind of stuff 
to follow. There is hardly a topic dealing 
with the wind in its various manifestations 
that is not mentioned, however briefly. 
The book comes across like an encyclo- 
pedia on the subject, categorized under 
seven chapter headings: namely, “Winds,” 
“Destructive Winds and Their Effects,” 
“Aerodynamic Wind Forces,” “Ventila- 
tion,” “Wind in the Natural Environ- 

continued on page 106 
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Decorative and Ornamental Brickwork. 
James Stokoe. (Dover Publications, $6.) 

This is a book without pretensions. The 
subject is modest and so, mercifully, are 
the price and the author’s approach. His 
volume is as carefully crafted as much of 
the brickwork it describes. The text, no 
less so than Stokoe’s 162 black and white 
photographs, is concise, clear, and to 
the point. 

For a long time, while the International 
Style held sway, we didn’t think of brick- 
work at all, since it was hardly used ex- 
cept in the occasional warehouse or park- 
ing garage. With recent renewal of interest 
in the past and contextualism, brick con- 
struction has again become common to 
the point of cliche. But even with our 
penchant for making things look old and 
picturesque, we seldom do much with 
bricks beyond piling one on another in 
fairly boring fashion. 


T 
ἘΠ 
RE 
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This little book shows how our Ameri- 
can forebears used brickwork with imagi- 
nation and verve. Before the Civil War 
they followed an English tradition that 
traced its origins to Rome; only after that 
bloodbath did an American tradition be- 
gin, and with time, Stokoe tells us, “brick 
became a kind of consumer vernacular 
allowing the layman to express, with the 
collaboration of the mason, a great deal 
of creative spirit. This architecture was as 
exuberant and inventive as any of the 
many wood vernacular styles.” He chroni- 
cles briefly the rise and fall and changes 
in brick decoration from early times to our 
own. Most of his examples are from St. 
Louis, which he calls “a city that troweled 
its way into the 20th century with a hope- 
ful art and vigor.” It is where he found 
the most complete statement of decora- 
tive and ornamental brickwork. Andrea 
Oppenheimer Dean 


“So the Bishop said to the actress . . ." Bronze 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


For brochure and information contact: 
SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
P.O. Box 9709, Dept. AD-2 : Washington, D.C. 20016 - 202-362-9310 
LIFESIZE FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR LESS 
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ment,” “Wind in the Urban and Regional 
Environment,” and “Wind Power.” For 
example, in chapter six there is a one page 
discussion of wind driven kinetic sculp- 
ture, on the next an explanation of the 
Marilyn Monroe phenomenon, on the 
next a description of row effect, on the 
next cell effect. Α few pages farther, there 
are brief discussions of building in a wind- 
less environment as on the moon, kite 
flying, and hang gliding. This is not to say 
that only minor aspects of the wind are 
included, for the entirety of chapter three 
is devoted to the specifics of wind forces 
on buildings, how best to resist them struc- 
turally, and how to use the STRUDL com- 
puter program to calculate the forces in 
the members of the structure. 

In an apparent attempt to touch all 
bases, the author mixes together a wide 
range of topics, treating some in depth 
quantitatively and passing others off with 
a few simple sentences. However, almost 
100 pages of the book are devoted to 
references, so that if a question about 
wind still remains unanswered, a generous 
amount of source material is cited. 

Just as the text material is presented 
unevenly, so, too, is the quality of the 
printing and editing. Many of the draw- 
ings, photographs, and charts are present- 
ed quite clearly, but others are embarrass- 


New USTA Book 


Tennis court construction, 


ingly poor. The poor ones are either too 
small to read easily, smudged, or double 
printed. A spot check of several equa- 
tions shows them to be incompletely 
described, making them virtually use- 
less to the reader. The whole section on 
STRUDL, mentioned earlier, consisting 
of 44 pages in chapter three, is not even 
included in the table of contents. Nor- 
mally, this amount of computer crunched 
number information should be tucked 
away in an appendix anyhow. This re- 
viewer also questions why so much blank 
white space is left at the top of the pages, 
suggesting a layout problem. 

On the whole, however, this book makes 
interesting reading for anyone concerned 
with the wind, either for business or pleas- 
ure. By the way, if you are curious about 
the Monroe phenomenon, it is an updraft 
on the leeward side of a building at ground 
level which causes women’s skirts to fly up 
as in Marilyn Monroe’s film, “The Seven 
Year Itch.” William Zuk, Professor of 
Architecture and Director of Architectural 
Technology, University of Virginia 


The World of a Market. Mark Tobey. 
(University of Washington Press, $9.95.) 

Although his professional life was spent 
mainly in New York City, London, and 
Europe, and he had a strong attachment 
to the Orient, Mark Tobey remained 


loyal to Seattle, his home. He died in 
Switzerland in 1976, an artist of world- 
wide recognition, represented in major col- 
lections, rather uniquely the only Ameri- 
can painter to have been presented in a 
retrospective exhibition of his work in 

the Louvre. 

This collection of sketches of the Pike 
Place public market in Seattle—now a 
battle-scarred historic district —exudes 
the vitality Tobey found in this institu- 
tion and its human dimensions. The work 
of a half century ago, they are today of 
historical value. Like much of Tobey's 
art, their interest in many repeated design 
elements composed within a larger frame 
echoes the calligraphic modes that con- 
tinued to fascinate him. 

Originally published in 1964, the record 
of an earlier exhibition of this work, the 
book strongly reminds us of the changed 
status of public markets in the urban revi- 
talization that has taken place in so many 
cities. The problem is not simply to pre- 
serve the physical fabric of such public 
markets, but to maintain them as func- 
tioning social institutions, to perpetuate 
the human values Tobey describes in his 
art and his introductory remarks to this 
book. By asserting these values, Tobey's 
sketches should strengthen the efforts that 
continue to be made by Victor Steinbrueck 

continued on page 109 


maintenance and equipment 
recommendations 


A valuable resource guide for 
architects, builders, contractors 
and club owners. Compiled by the 
Facilities Committee of the United 
States Tennis Association in coop- 
eration with the U.S. Tennis Court 
and Track Builders Association. 


PERMATOP ... j à 
THE STRONGEST, MOST DURABLE , ¢ ” 
SURFACE-TOPPING AND REPAIR ` 


a Ten USTCTBA guideline speci- FOR CONCRETE! 


fications for court construction M Prin 
o Court dimensions, orientation, PERMATOP is a full epoxy system that provides a structural- 
slope, base design, layout cosmetic mortar that bonds to existing damaged or eroded 
concrete—all in one application. 
LINE pi Net, fencing m backboard Formulations available in various colors...or in neutral which 
: recommendations accepts color you mix in to match present concrete 
ce o Court surfaces and lighting For 25 years PERMATOP has provided the ultimate in low cost 
M = o Diagrams, charts and glossar concrete repair and surface-topping in areas such as heavy 
S BACK COUR "+ = ὍΣ USTA Facility A 9 d y industrial plants, laboratories, warehouses, public buildings, and 
S ; city Awar military installations 
winners PERMATOP offers 
fast curing 
superior weather and chemical resistance 
high compressive strength to withstand heavy traffic 


feather-edging 
Z | ins : 
PERMAGILE | 


SERVICE N 


CENTER MARK 
s $ BASE > LINE 


Name 2 


waterproofing 
Call Collect. (516) 349-1100 for more information 


PERMAGILE Epoxies Div. Permagile-Salmon Ltd 
101 commercial street, plainview, new york 11803 


Address __ 


City D == State στ 
Enclose $9.50 for each copy of Tennis Courts 1982. Shipping and handling 
for orders less than $10.00, add $1.00: over $10.00, add 20% of total 


Mail to: Publications Department, USTA Education & Research Center 
729 Alexander Rd., Princeton, NJ 08540 
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Lees presents the state-of-the-art 
in carpet tiles 


Most carpet tiles will look good in the carton. If you 
need to know how they'll perform on the floor, be 
sure to read the warranty. 


Guaranteed. Lees backs its modular carpet system 
with a comprehensive warranty, written in plain English. 
No manufacturer of carpet tiles goes as far to 
guarantee performance satisfaction. 

Construction. Unibond® back bonds face yarn and 
backing materials into a single component. Hot-melt 
thermoplastic resins and flow-on lamination produce 
modular carpets that are guaranteed against edge ravel 
and delamination. 

Test data. Lees tests its modular carpets for smoke 
generation and flame spread. This important data is 
published and readily available for review. 

Advanced generation. As long ago as 1967, Lees 

made rubber-backed carpet tile for the educational 
market. Later versions used a hard vinyl back. 

The present Lees carpet tile is an advanced 


generation product that fits a vastly improved 

modular carpet system. 

Appearance. Antron? III nylon pile yarns by DuPont 
are dirt-resistant and static-protected. Superior 
appearance retention reduces maintenance costs. 
Coordinates. Plain and patterned modular carpet fits a 
system that includes broadloom coordinates in identical 
construction. Visual flow is continuous, uninterrupted by 
breaks in surface texture. 

Installation. Lees provides a clean pressure sensitive 
adhesive that holds tiles in place and prevents shifting 
even under wheeled traffic and at pivot points. Tiles 

lift free for quick, easy access to under-the-floor power. 
Call toll-free. For test data, specification information, 
call 800/523-5647. From within Pennsylvania, call 
collect 215/666-9426. Or write for illustrated brochure. 
Lees. The Contract Carpet Company. 

Live the life of Lees at work and at home. 


LEES carvers 


Made better by Burlington 
King of Prussia, PA 19406 
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Some people work to live. 
Others live to work. 


ModemNode 


Manufacturers of fine wood office furniture 
PO. Box 6667, 6425 San Leandro Street, Oakland, CA 94603, (415) 568-6650 
Showrooms in: New York, Chicago, Miami, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, Houston, Seattle 
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5-3 Double pedestal desk and credenza in select cherry woods 
Seating: 6 series guest chairs. 15 series executive chair 
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and others in Seattle, and will inspire 
those in many cities where the same issues 
are today of public concern. Frederick 
Gutheim, Hon. AIA, Washington, D.C. 


1982 Residential Cost Manual: New 
Construction, Remodeling and Valuation. 
Coert Engelsman. (Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold, $29.95.) 

As this book points out, a building con- 
structed in 1954 at a cost of $100,000 
would have cost $554,000 in 1981. With 
such staggering escalations, it is wise to 
know what it will cost in 1982 to construct 
a single-family house or multiple family 
units, or to remodel older constructions. 
Parts one and two of the book give unit 
prices for construction items and for re- 
modeling, repairs, and additions. The unit 
prices are for use in the preparation of 
cost estimates, the prices having been ob- 
tained from time studies and job cost 
records. The third part of the book gives 
the square foot costs for the appraisal of 
the replacement value. 


Concrete Problems: Causes and Cures. 
John C. Ropke. (McGraw-Hill, $22.95.) 
Concrete consultant John Ropke says 
that concrete is the most complex and 
least understood of all materials used in 
construction. There are so many advan- 


tages in its use, he says, that an occasional 
problem is a small price to pay. Those 
problems could be eliminated if concrete . 
were better understood, and Ropke de- 
votes this book to “the theory of concrete, 
its limitations, the factors that cause prob- 
lems and how to avoid them, and how to 
correct concrete problems should they 
occur.” 

In clear language, Ropke covers con- 
crete materials, admixtures, concrete de- 
sign mix, and concrete strength. He ex- 
plains the qualities of fresh concrete— 
bleeding, setting time, shrinkage; he tells 
how to handle concrete—footing forms, 
curing, key joints; he explains hardened 
concrete —cracks, wear, discoloration, 
crazing; he discusses pumping concrete— 
types of pumps, removing line sections, 
the pumping contractor, the causes of 
problems. Ropke also covers exposed 
aggregate concrete—aggregate size, pre- 
cast panels, floor grinding; he explores 
concrete repairs—cracks, epoxies, grind- 
ing and mud jacking; he gives information 
on the removal of concrete stains—rust, 
paint, oils, moss. There are also sections 
on inspection and testing, the concrete 
plant, the concrete producer, helpful hints 
for the concrete producer, and how to han- 
dle concrete complaints. In addition, there 
is a glossary of concrete terms. 

Practical in approach and filled with 


Questions 
About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your ΑΙΑ JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 


information, this book will help any archi- 


tect who wants to know more about con- 
crete, how to prevent problems in its use, 
and how to correct the problems should 

they occur. 


Castles: A History and Guide. Foreword 
by Sir John Hackett. Various contributors. 
(Blandford Press, Poole, Dorset, Eng- 
land; distributed in this country by Sterling 
Publishing Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10016, $19.95.) 

Nearly every child is touched by the 
romance of castles, with tales of beauti- 
ful princesses, noble warriors, and battles 
won and lost woven into many childhood 
stories. So this exceedingly handsome 
book has a basic appeal, evoking the 
splendors and wonders of our medieval 
architectural heritage. The book has been 
prepared by a team of archeologists, his- 
torians, and photographers who succeed 
in providing historical and architectural 
information in an entertaining way. 

The contributors describe the origins 
of castles and tell how they were con- 
structed. They tell of the role of the castle 
in a feudal civilization's military and so- 
cial activities. They provide fascinating 
information on daily life in the medieval 
castle—its furnishings, decoration, light- 
ing, sanitation, heating. 

continued on page 112 


TILING FLANGE—ALL 
SIDES EXCEPT AT 
THRESHOLD 


most recent issue received. ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 
Change of 
Address 
Eight weeks' notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION J . . 
D Please check here if you wish subscription We Il make you an original. 
rate information, heen 22e Enjoy complete freedom of design in hospitals, apartment towers, 
elderly housing, and dormitories. Custom engineered shower floors of 
Name classic Terrazzo meet your specifications, assure quality and offer sub- 
stantial cost savings compared to on-site construction. One-piece 
Address moided floor has integral cast drain, installs direct on the finished floor. 
; No sub-pan is required. Permanently watertight. Natural non-slip finish. 
City Custom colors. * Don’t need an original? We have over 16 standard 
State Zip models: square, rectangular, and corner models, and a wheelchair 
access floor. 
MAIL TO: 


AIA JOURNAL 

Circulation Dept. 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


FLOORS 


WILLIAMS 


STERN-WILLIAMS CO., INC.- PO. Box 8004, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66208 
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... the superior insulation with extraordinary fire resistance and thermal retention properties 


phenolic foam. This unique insula- 
tion is superior to urethane, 
isocyanurate, and other traditional 
insulation materials, and is an 
excellent component in Class I 
Construction. 

Exeltherm Xtra has such extraordi- 
nary properties that Koppers has 
constructed two plants to meet the 
national demand for this innovative 
product. Both plants will be in 
production by July 1982. 


Xtra: “R” value per inch 


Xtra: fire resistance properties 
ASTM E 84 
ο Flame spread—20 
ο Smoke development—5 
Xtra: dimensional stability... more 
stable than other foam 
insulations 
Xtra: safety...the potential fire 


hazard of many other insula- 
tions is virtually eliminated 


high thermal-resistance/ 
thickness ratio 


Xtra: good water vapor permeability 


With its extra-valuable combination 
of properties and characteristics, 
Exeltherm Xtra will maximize the 


Xtra: 


Exeltherm Xtra insulation is a rigid, 
thermally efficient, thermoset 


δεν 


T26-8202 


results you want from an insulation 
in the form of energy conservation; 
lower building operating cost; better 
control of interior surface tempera- 
tures and air temperatures. 

To find out more about this 
outstanding new product, send the 
coupon or write Koppers Company, 
Inc., Department 64C, 1901 Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


KOPPERS 


Architectural and 
Construction -Materials 


Please send literature on Exeltherm Xtra 


m 
O Please have a representative call 


State Zip 
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The steel joist 
close up. 


Take a good hard look at why 
steel joists are the fastest, 
most economical way 

to add strength to 

your next building. 


Meet structural requirements ! 

with less steel 

9 Save on labor costs by speeding 
up construction. 


e Cover more square feet per day. 
A network of joists and joist girders 
is the quickest way to put up a roof. 


e Eliminate the time and expense 
of erecting temporary flooring 
and working platforms. 


Send $7.50 for the 
latest 52 page 
edition of Standard 
Specifications Load 
and Weight tables 
for steel joists and 
steel girders. 


Clip and mail to: 

Steel Joist Institute 

Room 204-B 

1703 Parham Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23229 


O YES, please send me _______ copies of 
the new, 1982 edition of Standard 
Specifications, Load Tables and Weight 
Tables for steel joists and joist girders, at 
$7.50 each including postage & handling 
($8.50 outside U.S.) 


Total amount enclosed $ 

Name 

Title 

Firm 
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And for those who want to go to Eu- 
rope and seek out these architectural mar- 
vels there is a 64-page country-by-country 
gazetteer, with information about loca- 
tion, visiting times, and so on. In addition 
to the regional maps included in this sec- 
tion, there are some 260 photographs 
throughout the book, 80 of them in color, 
and diagrams and drawings. The special 
consultant on this book’s preparation was 
R. Allen Brown, professor of medieval 
history at King’s College in London, and 
author of such books as English Castles 
and The Origins of Modern Europe. 


Hospital Management Engineering: A 
Guide to the Improvement of Hospital 
Management Systems. Harold E. Smalley. 
(Prentice-Hall, $27.95.) 

Directed primarily to the hospital ad- 
ministrator, this book will help the archi- 
tect who wants to know the ins and outs 
of hospital management. An update of a 
book first published in 1966 under the 
title Hospital Industrial Engineering, it 
covers an array of topics, ranging from a 
history of hospitals to estimating bed 
needs to the design of an information sys- 
tem. There is a chapter on facility plan- 
ning that recommends the systems ap- 
proach to both new construction and to 
additions. The author, who is director of 
the school of health systems at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology, says that the 
book’s general purpose “is to suggest 
practical methodologies for analyzing, 
designing and improving the delivery of 
services in the hospital component of the 
health care system.” 


Evaluating Built Environments: A Be- 
havioral Approach. Robert W. Marans 
and Kent F. Spreckelmeyer. (Published 
jointly by Survey Research Center, Insti- 
tute for Social Research, and Architectural 
Research Laboratory, College of Archi- 
tecture and Urban Planning, University of 
Michigan, $20.) 

This book, which concerns human re- 
sponse to the built environment, will inter- 
est behavioral scientists for its methodol- 
ogy in ascertaining the effects a building 
can have on its occupants. The researchers 
provide a conceptual model and put it to 
use for an in-depth postoccupancy analy- 
sis of the Federal Building in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The research reported on here was 
sponsored by the National Bureau of Stan- 
dards “in an attempt to learn how the 
building meets the needs of its occupants,” 
with the expectation that the results could 
be used in the planning and design of 
other federal buildings. 

The award-winning Federal Building, 
planned and designed under GSA auspices, 
housed at the time of the research about 
270 people employed by 14 different fed- 
eral agencies. The researchers explain 
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that the evaluation was made from one 
perspective only—that of the users of the 
building. The general findings reveal that 
the Federal Building “has contributed to 
the attractiveness and economic vitality 
of the area.” It has failed, according to 
the research, in providing “a high qual- 
ity work environment for all of its occu- 
pants,” with many of them considering 
the building to be “esthetically and func- 
tionally deficient.” 

Advocates of open office planning won’t 
find much to endorse the concept in the 
research results. Dissatisfaction was most 
prevalent among workers in open or pool 
offices. The researchers say, “In open 
offices, the problem of visual and con- 
versational privacy, space, views, and the 
location of electrical and communication 
outlets should be recognized as critical to 
the workers’ environmental satisfaction.” 

The supplementary tables and figures 
supplied in the appendices as well as copies 
of questionnaires submitted to the federal 
workers are useful, but the lack of an in- 
dex is deplored. 


Newport Preserv'd: Architecture of the 
18th Century. Desmond Guinness and 
Julius Trousdale Sadler Jr. (Viking, $20.) 
Touro Synagogue, dedicated in 1763, 
and probably designed by Peter Harrison, 
is the oldest surviving synagogue in this 
country to still be used for its original 
purpose. It is but one of the many struc- 
tures described and depicted in this hand- 
some book, which is a celebration of his- 
toric preservation in Newport, R.I. There 
are comments and illustrations as well 
pertaining to many houses and religious 
and public buildings that have been pre- 
served either in whole or in part. The 
book’s authors set the stage with a brief 
“prologue” on Newport’s 17th century 
architecture, but the core of the book is a 
catalog of 18th century architecture. Both 
authors, prolific writers on architectural 
history, admire all those who have worked 
to preserve Newport’s architectural her- 
itage. They call Newport “an active, func- 
tioning community rather than a series 
of lovely shells from which the life has 
been carefully scrubbed away. To visit 
there today is to see a living present suc- 
cessfully integrated into a living past.” 
Before such a visit, it would greatly help 
the visitor to read this book. 


Bookstore Planning and Design. Ken 
White. (McGraw-Hill, $39.50.) 

Design consultant Ken White, who has 
had more than 30 years of experience in 
bookstore planning, gives practical advice 
in this book which is directed to both ar- 
chitect and owner. He discusses the nature 
of bookstore planning; design concepts; 
the planning program; preliminary plan- 
ning; walls, floors, and ceilings; fixtures; 
lighting elements and communication sys- 


tems; color elements and schemes; and 
signage and graphic systems. 

As he points out, a successful book- 
store “requires the coordination of a range 
of design, architectural, mechanical, and 
merchandising components to ensure that 
all elements work together.” He explains 
how to coordinate the elements, discuss- 
ing in the first 10 chapters such details as 
site selection, traffic control, interior finish 
textures, show window lighting, video 
surveillance, color schedules, and the lay- 
out of graphics. 

Part two is a portfolio of bookstore 
plans, photographs, and design sketches 
of the interiors of 22 bookstores, rang- 
ing geographically from New York City to 
Los Angeles and varying in size from 400 
to 60,000 square feet. Only a matter of 
scale makes the difference between small 
and large bookstores, White says. The 
planning principles are the same, with 
only size, type, and cost varying. 

There is a glossary of bookstore plan- 
ning and design terms. The book contains 
many photographs and line drawings as 
well as checklists and charts. The architect 
who has either the design of a new book- 
store or the renovation of an existing one 
on the drawing board will find here useful 
guidelines for the planning, design, and 
construction of almost any conceivable 
kind of bookstore, whether it be sited in a 
shopping mall or on a university campus. 


Structural and Foundation Failures: A 
Casebook for Architects, Engineers and 
Lawyers. Barry B. LePatner and Sidney 
M. Johnson. (McGraw-Hill, $24.95.) 

A lawyer (Barry LePatner) and an 
engineer (Sidney Johnson) have collabo- 
rated on this book, which presents 32 
case studies of building projects that ended 
in litigation due to structural and founda- 
tion failures. The case studies are diverse, 
ranging from a plaza’s pavement whose 
terrazzo topping cracked and heaved to 
the design of a highrise hotel where there 
was inadequate reinforcement in concrete 
slab. In each of the case studies, there is 
an explanation of the situation, a techni- 
cal analysis, and a legal analysis. The au- 
thors explain how to avoid problems, tell 
what went wrong, note the measures re- 
quired to remedy the trouble, tell of claims 
and litigation, and indicate what settlement 
was made. Among the problems discussed 
are excessive settlement in a shopping cen- 
ter, the buckling of columns in an apart- 
ment building, the collapse of a grand- 
stand’s roof, and injury to a worker during 
the construction of a university structure. 
The authors advise the design professional 
to learn the lessons that such litigations 
teach in order to avoid a repetition. The 
lawyer’s interest in the book, they say, 
rests on “the proper handling of such 
matters and the pragmatics of represent- 
ing the design professional." O 
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The preferred 
roof insulation. 
Fes-Core. 

From Manville. 


Presenting Fes-Core, a composite roof 
insulation with performance character- 
istics that make it the smart choice for 
built-up roofing systems. 


Its lightweight. Goes on fast. Needs 
no joint taping. And it is acceptable 
for use in most loose-laid single-ply: - 
roofing systems. Xe 


Top and bottom layers are Manville — 
Fesco® Board. The core is polyurethane .. 
foam. Fes-Core is available in 3! x4 ~ 
panels in R-values from 10 to 20 and 
C-values from .10 to .05. 


Fes-Core is superior in several ways. The ᾿. 
top layer of perlite board provides an 5 
, excellent surface for bonding roofing S 
felts. The bottom layer of perlite board 
qualifies Fes-Core for use in Factory 


Excellent adhesion, fire resistance, 
thermal efficiency, superior compressive A 


- For details, contact Alan Sowers ' 
Manville Building Materials Corpe 
~= Ken-Caryl Ranch; P. O. Box 


Building Materials 


The 
Entrance Zone. 


No one knows the ins and outs 
better than Kawneer. 


Long recognized as a place where 
many different decisions confront 
the designer, today’s Entrance Zone 
has grown even more complex with 
changing laws, social conditions, 
and economic events. Constructors 
of entrances in this dimension must 
be more than extremely competent 
designers and 
engineers. They 
must also be 
translators of such 
diverse sciences 
as human factors 
engineering, ther- 
mology, and human behavior into 
systems that satisfy every point while 
surrendering none of the aesthetics. 

The Entrance Zone is no place to 
trust an imitation. 

Over the years, Kawneer has built 
a reputation through expertise as a 
leader in the Entrance Zone. A 
comprehensive spectrum of totally- 

ugs [ns engineered entrance 
systems has been 
developed to solve 
the myriad of confus- 
ing directions which 
F confront travelers in 
the Entrance Zone. 

On your next visit, take an experi- 
enced friend along. Take Kawneer. 

For more information, contact your 
Kawneer representative, or write: 
The Kawneer Company, Dept. C, 
1105 N. Front St., Niles, MI 49120. 


IKawneer 
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DEATHS 


Charles Agree, Southfield, Mich. 
Edward Bissell, Islamorda, Fla. 
John Fugard Jr., Chicago 

Irving E. Gershon, New York City 
K. E. Justesen, Totowa Boro, N.J. 
G. L. Lindeberg, Los Angeles 
Sidney H. Morris, Chicago 

S. R. Wilkinson, Bradenton, Fla. 


BRIEFS 


Helmut Jahn Honored. 

The Arnold W. Brunner memorial prize 
in architecture, given by the American 
Academy and Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, was awarded to Helmut Jahn, FAIA, 
for his contribution “to architecture as 

an art.” 


Brooklyn Bridge Centennial Exhibit. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
will donate $25,000 to the National Mu- 
seum of American History, Smithsonian 
Institution, toward the creation of an ex- 
hibition to commemorate the centennial of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, completed in 1883. 


Call for Entries. 

The Chicago Architecture Foundation is 
sponsoring a design competition for a 
monument to commemorate the sesquicen- 


tennial of the birth of William LeBaron 
Jenney, pioneer of skyscraper construc- 
tion. The entry fee is $25 and submissions 
must be postmarked by Aug. 10. For 
more information, contact Jethro M. Hurt, 
Chicago Architecture Foundation, 1800 
S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60616. 


Mies Exhibition. 

The Neuberger Museum, State University 
of New York at Purchase, will exhibit 
photographs and drawings of the Barce- 
lona Pavilion and furniture designs by 
Mies van der Rohe through Aug. 22. 


Call for Entries. 

Architectural Review is sponsoring an in- 
ternational interior design awards pro- 
gram for completed interiors and interior 
design schemes. The deadline is Sept. 1. 
Jurors are Peter Cook, Vico Magistretti, 
Susanna Torre, and Peter Davey, editor of 
AR. Entry forms are available from the 
Editor, Architectural Review, 9 Queen 
Anne's Gate, London SWIH 9BY, Eng- 
land. 


Video and Cable Study. 

Vision, Inc., of the nonprofit Center for 
Environmental Design and Education is 
conducting a study to explore the current 
and potential use of video technology and 
cable television for the design profession. 


Individuals as well as design organiza- 
tions interested in participating should 
contact Joyce Meschan, President of Vi- 
sion, Inc., 219 Concord Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02138. 


National Preservation Institute Formed. 
A nonprofit consortium of preservation 
experts has been formed to assist organi- 
zations concerned with the protection of 
historic resources. The National Preserva- 
tion Institute is located at 1719 Q St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 


Architecture and Garden Tour of Japan. 
A study tour designed for architects and 
allied professionals, limited to 23 partici- 
pants, is scheduled for Oct. 9-30. For 
more information contact Kenneth M. 
Nishimoto, AIA, 30 North Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena, Calif., 91103. 


Rome Prize Fellowships Awarded. 
The juries of the American Academy in 
Rome awarded fellowships in architecture 
and design arts for the 82-83, One year 
fellowships were awarded to Celia Led- 
better, of Diedrich Architects and Associ- 
ates, Atlanta, and James Timberlake, of 
Venturi, Rauch and Scott Brown, Phila- 
delphia. Four mid-career fellowships of 
six months were awarded: Stanley Aber- 
continued on page 120 


a potpourri of possibilities In Ligbting, And Fine Cast Aluminum Furniture Is Yours 
With Welsbach 


The elegance of our street lighting, and the 
charm of our interior designs are now compli- 
mented by the Lahner Collection of cast-aluminum 
furniture. 

The Lahner Collection by Welsbach is a true 
designers collection. An exceptionally graceful 
assembly of Victorian, Colonial, Traditional, 
Oriental and Neoclassic motifs. 
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Each model is painted in semi-gloss lacquer 

The upholstered seating is fitted with a foam-filled, 
expanded, or sueded vinyl cushion. Extensive color 
and pattern choices are offered in both paint 
and upholstery. 


Durable cast-aluminum preserves thg 
authentic, precise detailing of the ; š @ 


original handcrafted molds, and yet’ 
makes each piece lightweight and 
virtually maintenance free. 


The Welsbach tradition for 
fine lighting is now enhanced by 
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Good performance as 
well as good design de- 
serve an encore. And 

so Thonet applauds the 
Fledermaus table and 
chairs, designed by Josef 
Hoffmann, which are the 
secondinThonet'sseries 
of classic reintroduc- 
tions. Taking their name 
from the Viennese | 
cabaret for which they 
were designed, the 
Fledermaus grouping | 
was originally produced | 
in 1905 by the J & J Kohn 

firm which later merged | 
with Thonet. | 


Made from American 

eim, these designs rep- 
resent Hoffmann's incli- 
nation for adding a geo- 
metric dimension to his 
furniture. Table surface 
selections include mar- 
ble, leather, fabric, vinyl 
or laminate. A base level 
brass ring is optional. 


Thonet Industries, Inc. 
491 East Princess St. 
P.O. Box 1587 

York, PA 17405 


(717) 845-6666 
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SWEET'S SEMINARS 
ON COMPUTERS 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


— FOR ARCHITECTS—BY ARCHITECTS 


Benefit From Sweet’s Seminars 


conducted by leading architects expert in computer technology. Whether you are considering a 
computer system, or already have one, you will be able to: 


m Decide when, where and how to apply computer technology 

m Zero in on specific architectural applications 

m Plan for computer evaluation, selection and implementation 

m Have your individual needs met because each Seminar is limited to 25 people 


Choose from the following 3-day Seminars: 
m Planning for Computer Usage in the Design Office 
m Microcomputer Applications in the Design Office 
= Computer-Aided Design for Architects 
m Using Computers: Alternatives for the Designer 
m Turnkey Systems for the Architect 


Seminars are offered in September, October and November in g Chicago m Dallas g Los Angeles g New York g San Francisco g Washington, D.C. 


Special Introductory Offer-Register Now and Save $50 
Call Sweet's Seminar Hotline (800) 257-9406 for more information. In New Jersey, call (609) 764-0100. 


Sweets” 


Sweet's Seminars are a joint venture of Sweet's and Datapro Research Corporation. Divisions of McGraw-Hill Information Systems Company. 
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NOW THERE ARE 
THREE QUALITY GRADES 


You now have a wider choice of top quality redwood grades for your next project. 

As always, you can depend upon the beauty and durability of Clear All Heart 
and Clear redwood. But now, for the first time, you can choose new B-Grade, 
textured with limited knots and streaks of creamy sapwood. 

B-Grade, available kiln dried, offers the performance values of the clear grades. 
It insulates against heat, cold and noise. It resists flame spread. It holds finishes 
better than other woods and remains smooth, tight and uniform for lasting beauty 
and endurance. 

New B-Grade — now, one more way to offer the beauty and performance 
of quality redwood. 

California Redwood Association One Lombard Street, San Francisco, California 94111 


Write for our Redwood Exterior/Interior Guide Circle 93 on information card 


Clear All Heart 


THE ULTIMATE 
CORDLESS PHONE 


* Have you ever felt “tied down" to the phone in your office, or at home... expect. 


ing that important call? 


* How many times have you made a mad dash for the phone . . . only to find it's 


stopped ringing? 


* And what about those occasions when you were simply too far away to hear it 


Compare Our Price 
and Quality 


Only 318900 


(includes shipping & insurance) 


INTERSTATE PHONE REMOVES 
THE CORD 

...and you have freedom of phone 
movement like never before! Your 
phone goes where you go! Take it 
from room to room —- anywhere in 
your office. Take a break in the 
patio, pool or garden. Work way out 
in the garage, basement or drive- 
way. The Interstate Phone is there 
at your side. 

EXTENDED RANGE 

Here is truly the ultimate in cord- 
less phones. The Interstate Phone 
has unbelievable sound fidelity — 
with an extended range of up to 600 
feet. The entire unit — 10.5 ounces 
— attaches lightly and easily to a 
belt, or slips into a pocket. Yet you 
can receive or place calls to any cor- 
ner of the world. 

YOU OWNIT | 

The Interstate Phone is wholly in- 
dependent of the phone company. 
Even its installation. FCC registered 
and U.S. Government approved for 
direct connection to any existing 
phone jack. Installation and month- 
ly charges are eliminated. 

STILL MORE FEATURES 

The Interstate Phone unit includes 
everything you need: Phone * base 
Station * compatibility with all 
rotary or pushbutton systems ο 
easy installation with standard 
phone jacks. 


MEMORY SYSTEM 

The last number called is stored in 
the memory and is automatically 
rediaied — just push one button — 
great to reach forever busy numbers 
— saves redialing a string of codes. 
BATTERY RECHARGING CORD 
Still another Interstate Phone ex- 
clusive! A great new way to keep 
your phone charged — with no need 
to return it to its base unit. A charge 
cord is provided, to plug into any AC 
outlet in the house. Which means 
the base can be tucked permanently 
out of sight AND the phone is 
anywhere you want it — being 
charged. 


GUARANTEE satisfaction is complete- 
ly guaranteed! Use the Interstate 
Phone for 15 days in your office, or 
home. Not pleased? You owe nothing 
— not even an explanation. Just 
return for complete, prompt refund. 
Please note: Equipment used for 
business purposes is tax deductible. 
You have everything to gain, and 
nothing to lose (in fact, you'll wonder 
how you ever got along without one). 


YES The Cordless telephone is the sound answer for me 


Please send me 


units at only $189.00 each 


(California residents, please add 6% sales tax) 


Total $ enclosed. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


SEND TO: INTERSTATE TELEPHONE 
18210 Sherman Way, Reseda, Ca 91335 
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Briefs from page 116 

crombie, AJA, senior editor, architecture, 
of the AIA JouRNAL; Eugene Kupper, 
Associate Professor at University of 
California at Los Angeles; Tod Williams, 
principal of Tod Williams and Associates, 
New York City; and Barbara Stauffacher 
Solomon, San Francisco. The Steedman/ 
American Academy in Rome Fellowship 
in architecture was awarded to John 


| McDonald, of Skidmore, Owings and 


Merrill, San Francisco. 


| Far East Energy Tour. 


Jordan College is sponsoring a Far East 
energy tour in August 1983 in conjunc- 
tion with the ISES Congress in Perth, 
Australia. Cosponsors are the American 
and Canadian sections of the International 
Solar Energy Societies, the Michigan 
Energy Administration, and Mother Earth 
News. For more information, contact 
Herbert T. Sebree, Jordan College, 360 


W. Pine St., Cedar Springs, Mich. 49319. 


| Third World Architecture. 


The New York State Council for the Arts 
has provided a grant for a major exhibit 
of contemporary architecture from select- 


: ed developing and third world countries. 
: The exhibit, to open in New York City in 


1983, will be curated by Theo David, 
AIA, chairman of graduate architecture at 
Pratt Institute and partner of David & 


: Dikaios Associates in Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Raymond Girvigian Honored. 

The Irene and Aubrey Neasham award 
for historic preservation has been awarded 
to Raymond Girvigian, FAIA, of South 


: Pasadena, Calif., for his “extraordinary 


contribution to the preservation of Cali- 
fornia’s historic sites and buildings.” 


Architecture Drawings Competition. 
The National Park Service in conjunction 
with the Athenaeum of Philadelphia is 


; establishing an annual monetary awards 


program, the Charles E. Peterson Prize 
Fund, to recognize “excellence in meas- 
ured drawings” donated to the Historic 
American Buildings Survey by architec- 
tural students. A $15 fee is charged for 
each entry to cover the cost of instruc- 
tions, field notebook and drawing ma- 
terials. For more information, contact 
John A. Burns, HABS, National Park 
Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Design Competition Winners. 
Andy Pressman, an intern architect with 
the Norman Rosenfeld firm in New York 


| City, and his brother, Peter Pressman, 


a social science graduate student at 
Princeton University, have won first prize 
in a competition sponsored by the 
Misawa Home and the Building Center 

of Japan. Products on page 122 


HEWLETT-PACKARD PRESENTS 


A CEADS-CADD Professional Turnkey System 
will make you more productive than you've ever 
been before. Developed by Holguin & Associ- 
ates and offered by H-P Plus, CEADS-CADD 
leads the computer aided Design and Drafting 
industry in five major categories: 1. Cost/Perfor- 
mance; 2. Return on Investment; 3. Installation/ 
Training Cycle; 4. Production Path; 5. Network 
of Service and Support. Ἢ 


CEADS-CADD combines the proven perform- 
ance and reliability of the Hewlett-Packard 1000 
Series hardware and Holguin & Associates soft- 
ware. The implementation of this system is so 
easy that you don’t need a computer expert. 
Your own staff can become proficient in a matter 
of days. Contact us now, and set your creative 
skills free. 
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PRODUCTS 


Vinyl Flooring. 

Composition floor tiles designed for in- 
stallation in residential and light traffic 
commercial areas feature dryback or self- 
stick backing. The tiles are 12 inches 
square with an .08 inch gauge and are 
available in four styles. (Azrock Floor 
Products, San Antonio, Tex. Circle 189 
on information card.) 


Ceramic Tiles. 

Eight-inch-square tiles designed for in- 
terior applications feature smokey or fume 
glazing in white, gray, tan, and beige. (Ce- 
ramicUS, Canton, Ohio. Circle 186 on 
information card.) 


Whirlpool Bath. 

Self-priming UL approved whirlpool sys- 
tem has six jet nozzles, 3⁄4 horsepower 
pump, an air adjustment valve, and a timer 
switch. (Bremen glas, Bremen, Ind. Cir- 
cle 183 on information card.) 


Solar Collector. 

Metal solar absorbing collector is a liquid 
cooled internal manifold system. Suitable 
for both flush and rack mounting and 
designed to withstand winds of 120 mph. 
(Bio-Energy Systems, Inc., Ellenville, 
N.Y. Circle 190 on information card.) 


Θ 
ENTAR AMA 
the plastic-domed ventilating skylight 


Skylighting is the way to create beautiful light-filled rooms, to 
add new dimension and greater flexibility to interior and exterior 


designs. 


VENTARAMA SKYLIGHTS OFFER PASSIVE SOLAR HEAT, 
NATURAL AIR CONDITIONING, and can be used in any climate 


on any roof. 


e COPPER FLASHED ο SHATTER- 
PROOF e INSULATED DOME e 
SCREENING AND SUNSHADE e OP- 
ERABLE BY MANUAL, POLE, OR 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Carbon Filament Light Bulbs. 
Standard-base eight and 16 candle power 
bulbs are reproductions of the Victorian 
period. (Kyp-Go, Inc., St. Charles, Ill. 
Circle 187 on information card.) 


Plastic Lighting Globe. 

Seamless acrylic plastic globes are thermo- 
formed from a single sheet of Plexiglas 
with a minimum thickness of .1 inch. The 
globes are designed for commercial and 
residential outdoor lighting. (Rohm and 
Haas Co., Philadelphia. Circle 181 on 
information card.) 


Vinyl Molding. 

Prestained cellular vinyl moldings are 
available in a variety of wood finishes in- 
cluding birch, teak, pine, and hickory. 
Moldings are washable, do not absorb 
moisture and bend without splintering. 
(U.S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. Circle 180 
on information card. ) 


Wall Tiles. 

Italian ceramic 3x4-inch tiles featuring 
botanical prints on beige or white back- 
ground are designed for kitchens, family 
rooms, enclosed porches, and foyers. They 
can be combined with solid color tiles for 
random patterns, border, or central pan- 
els. (Italian Tile Center, New York City. 
Circle 174 on information card. ) 


Why gamble when you want a uniform 
stain application without color variations, lap 
marks, or streaks? With Olympic Machine 
Staining, the element of human error is 
eliminated. Instead of excuses, you get 
staining that's better than humanly possible. 

Olympic Machine Staining is a factory 
process that applies stain under controlled 
conditions and strict quality procedures. The 
process covers every inch of wood, including 
edges. High speed, revolving brushes force 
the stain evenly into the wood for maximum 
penetration and protection. 

The result? Better than humanly possible. 


Stairway Floor Covering. 

Steptread combines stair nosing, tread 
and riser for a one piece seamless stair 
covering and is molded from synthetic 
rubber in eight standard colors. (Nora 
Flooring, Madison, Ind. Circle 173 on in- 
formation card.) 


Wall Coverings. 

Vinyl wall covering featuring prepasted, 
scrubbable and strippable backing is de- 
signed to facilitate application, mainte- 
nance, and removal. The line includes 23 
designs in 108 styles. (Birge Co., Cheek- 
tawaga, N.Y. Circle 171 on information 
card. ) 


Marble Veneer Panels. 

Reinforced lightweight quarter-inch thick 
veneer panels constructed of marble are 
designed for flooring or as wall coverings. 
(Marble Technics Ltd., New York City. 
Circle 176 on information card.) 


Lighting Control Sensor. 

An electronic, passive infrared sensor 
automatically turns lights on and off by 
sensing and responding to the presence 
of a human body. It can be mounted in 
a suspended ceiling and wired into the 
existing lighting system. (Tishman Re- 
search Co., New York City. Circle 198 
on information card.) O 


EVEN APPLICATION- 
EVERY INCH OF THE WAY. 


da) 


ορ OLYMPIC. MACHINE STAINING 
VENTARAMA®’ SKYLIGHT CORPORATION ° Better than humanly possible. 


75 Channel Drive, Port Washington, New York 11050 (516) 883-5000 


Circle 96 on information card Circle 97 on information care 
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The Institute from page 16 

of Trend Report, chairman of the Naisbitt 
Group, and the Institute’s public director, 
said that “we now belong to a global com- 
munity as a consequence of space satel- 
lites shuttling information to every corner 
of the globe.” Gentry Lee suggested that 
computers are already having an effect on 
society and will ultimately “revolutionize 
every major profession, including archi- 
tecture... . All buildings, both their de- 
velopment and their operation, will be 
computer-monitored. The home will be- 
come a computer center. The architect 
will have to rethink the whole structure 

of the home,” he said. 

Naisbitt suggested that the new high- 
tech society will also be one of high touch, 
in which clients will request buildings that 
are more sensitive to human qualities to 
offset the “hardness” of advanced tech- 
nological products. 

As for the development of space colo- 
nies, Lee predicted that by 1990 the first 
manufacturing companies will set up oper- 
ations in space. “A new discipline will 
evolve that will combine architecture, en- 
gineering, and computer science,” he said. 
This exploration and development in 
space, Lee said, will not come from gov- 
ernment action, but from the process of 
a “free market economy. First, there will 
be the traveling in space shuttles. Then, 
someone will figure out it’s cheaper for 
workers to live up there. Then restaurants 
will develop.” 

Concerning the relationship between 
space exploration and architecture, Don- 
ald Hackl, FAIA, moderator of the semi- 
nar, said there is a chasm between the two, 
but that “the peripheral issues generated 
by the former—communications, the 
knowledge explosion, and new technology 
—are very relevant to the profession.” 

The second session and seminar ex- 
plored the “Near-Future Impact of Un- 
dersea Research.” In his discussion, Ca- 
nadian underwater explorer, physician, 
and author Dr. Joseph MacInnis noted 
that we are all dependent on the sea for 
food, water, weather, oil, and minerals. 
“Propelled by the population explosion, 
our need for resources and technological 
revolutions, we are collectively moving 
into the sea with the collective ambition 
of the shark,” he said. 

MacInnis suggested that in the last two 
decades “we have penetrated deeper into 
the ocean space, physically and intellec- 
tually, than any other generation before 
us.” And, he warned, not all of the steps 
have been positive. “We have overfished 
the great herds of herring, cod, and had- 
dock that used to be thought of as infi- 
nite. We have rained into the sea a shower 
of heavy metals, pesticides, radio-active 
wastes, oil, and other poisons. In addi- 
tion, we have sent down into the sea a 
great arsenal of nuclear weapons. They 


run silent and deep, buried in the steel 
bellies of nuclear submarines.” 

As for the future potentials for the sea 
and underwater research, MacInnis point- 
ed to the 20 to 30 percent of the world’s 
oil reserves that lie beneath the sea and 
also the nonpolluting and renewable en- 
ergy resources of tidal energy, wave pow- 
er, and ocean currents. He spoke of float- 
ing cities as “unquestionably a part of our 
future,” maybe as soon as 25 years away. 
Sea-farming, which today provides ap- 
proximately six million metric tons of 
fish, will expand in the future, according 
to MacInnis. Ocean mining will first be 
directed to manganese nodules, potato- 
shaped nodules rich in oxides of copper, 
nickel, manganese, and magnesium, he 
said, and ocean thermal energy conver- 
sion, already being researched, will pro- 
vide energy through a low-temperature 
boiler and gas turbine system. 

In the third session, “Emerging Tech- 
nologies and Their Impact on the Future,” 
Gerard K. O’Neill, professor of physics 
at Princeton University and author of 
2081, described the “technological drivers 
of change” as computers, automation, 
space colonies, abundant energy, and 
communications. “By carefully applying 
these technological drivers,” he said, 
“mankind will be able to serve society 
better, use energy more efficiently, im- 
prove the quality of life, and preserve our 
environment.” 

O’Neill predicted that by the year 2081 
over 200 million people per year will be 
traveling to space colonies. That year 
should witness, he said, routine space 
travel, solar-powered space colonies, 
climate controlled cities on earth, land 
travel in high-speed vacuums, and wide- 
spread use of home computers and talk- 
ing robots. 

According to O’Neill, the “peaceful” 
space colonies will have around 10,000 
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inhabitants in an environment where 
weather and the length of days will be 
controlled by raising and closing curtain 
blinds. On earth, there will be climate- 
controlled towns, with glass roofs that can 
be rolled aside or over the entire commu- 
nity, he said. There will be “personal pub- 
lic transportation” by computer controlled 
cars and airplanes, and intercity travel 
will be by floater vehicles that operate on 
magnetic vacuums in underground pipe- 
lines and travel 600 miles per hour. 
(O'Neill pointed out that the Germans 
and the Japanese already have developed 
high-speed magnetic transportation sys- 
tems that travel at 200 miles per hour.) 
Energy will be provided by satellite power 
stations, which will relay energy sources 
to earth. 

In the panel discussion following 
O'Neill's talk, he said that there is a 
"widespread misunderstanding . . . espe- 
cially in this country, that technology is 
evil." He said humans must set the goals 
"rather than allowing technology to shape 
our goals." 

Michale J. Antal Jr., professor of re- 
newable energy resources at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, questioned O'Neill's con- 
ception of satellite power stations and 
argued that we should move toward the 
decentralization and regionalism offered 
by renewable energy sources rather than 
the centralization of such systems as satel- 
lite power stations. 

On the relationship of future technol- 
ogy and architecture, Elmer Botsai, FAIA, 
suggested that the construction industry 
is immune to change and that architecture 
will be the last holdout against technol- 
ogy. But he said that “architects need to 
be far more knowledgeable about tech- 
nology," and that he believes that the 
more technological the society becomes, 
the more humanness in buildings will be 
demanded. O 


Convention headquarters: Warren & Wetmore's 1927 Royal Hawaiian Hotel, left, 
and the Sheraton Waikiki by Wimberly, Whisenand, Allison, Tong, & Goo, right. 
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THE PERMANENT SOLUTION 


MARBLSTAL?IS BEAUTIFUL. 

After all it is Magnificent Georgia Crystalline Marble, and 
it’s available in four natural colors to blend with any decor. 
MARBLSTAL®IS VERSATILE. 

It can be specified for practically any building, one under 
construction, or one being remodeled. It can be used in 
washrooms as toilet compartments, urinal screens, shower 
stalls, or as dressing room partitions. 


MARBLSTAL?® IS PREFABRICATED. 

It comes in standard or custom sizes with all the necessary 
hardware. The hardware is rugged, chrome - plated brass. 
Marblstal® is also available for the handicapped, and meets 
all existing codes and regulations. 


MARBLSTAL® IS ECONOMICAL. 
It lasts up to ten times longer than other less desirable 
materials. Plus, it never rusts or delaminates. 


THE NEW MARBLSTAL^. 


It looks better. It lasts longer, and in the long run, it 
costs less! 


C georgia marble 
company 


structural division 
nelson,georgia 30151 (404) 735-2591 


a Jim Waiter company 
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E / 22) Typical Levolor 


Inclined Blind Installation 
—— 


Levolor. Helping you solve beautiful problems. " 
Regardless of the size, shape, space or special problem, Levolor will manufacture the perfect blind ew 


to fit your solution. Whether it's special assemblies or an extra small Bantam” head, Levolor will give you 
the capability to create light, temperature and glare control in places and spaces where blinds 

have never gone before. For a guide to many of the beautiful solutions from Levolor, write 

Levolor Lorentzen, Inc.,1280 Wall St. West, Lyndhurst, N J.07071. > 


©1982 Levolor. À product of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc 
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